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SINGULAR SCENES 
FROM A SINGULAR LIPE. 
BY VINE W. 0300D. 


As a child T was peculiar, even in looks, for 
I was peculiarly beautiful, 

At the age when children are usually at 
play with dolls and baby toys, I had eschewed 
infantile sports altogether. My only amuse- 
ment was roaming the open fields and dense 
Woods upon my father’s estate, and reading, 
Books were my constant companions. Not 
children’s story books. I had no taste for 
them—although I passionately admired the 
German fairy tales, and often- sat alone in the 
dark woods and sang snatches of song, in 
which I invoked the spivits of the wood and 
air to come about me. I always returned 
from these excursions moody and cross, from 
my want of succes’. 

I read the lives. of great men, exulting in 
their success and weeping over their failures. 

My father’s library was filled with the 
choicest collection of books, select enough to 
suit the most fastidious taste. I was allowed 
free access'to it, my mother never dreaming 
that I sought the room for any other purpose 
than to examine the fine engravings in the 
illustrated works. Indeed, she was glad to 
know that I was at rest any where, for I was 
the most intractable being in existence,— 
mother often telling me that I should “ never 
be anything in the world,” and comparing me 
with my younger sister, who was gentle and 
winning and whom every body loved. 

When visitors were present, if sent for to 
go into the room, I would stand and stare at 
them for a moment; my large blue eyes ex- 
panded, and then run unceremoniously away 
to my silent companions in the library, no 
matter how many exhortations to good be- 
haviour I bad previously received from the 
governess and my mother. . 

The guests would say, “what a beautiful 
child,” and “ how bashful she is ?? My mother, 
in her mortification not knowing what to reply. 

My sister was a “perfect little lady,” al- 
ways behaving with the nicest sense of pro- 
priety, while E was a continual source of vex- 
ation to all who came in contact with me.— 
At last my mother gave up in despair, saying, 
“ it is futile to try, I ean never make any thing 
out of her. The more strenuous my exer- 
tions, the more perverse she becomes,” 

Subsequent to this, I was seldom molested, 
but allowed to roam at will, after spending 
the prescribed number of hours each day in the 
school-room, where, I may as well say, I was 
a problem to my governess, which she essayed 
in vain tosolve. I vexed her past her patience 
with my obstinacy ; frightened her with my 
oracular sayings and predictions of coming 
events, the verifications of which caused her 
to look upon me with superstitious dread, I 
comprehended my lessons almost intuitively, I 
mean the result,the rules I never could commit. 

I would tell her that such and such things 
were so, but when questioned as to the why 
and wherefore, I would sink into impenetrable 
silence. No threat subdued memo coaxing broke 
the spell, I was inexorable. The most severe 
punishment failed to extort a sound from me. 

Thus I continued my intransitive life until 
I was fifteen ; my stern, proud father seldom 
noticing me; my mother alternately trying to 
“ make something out of me”—then yielding 
the contest. Teachers were employed, no 
expense was spared, but all to no purpgse. I 
could not be mado to comprehend the rules 
of even the simplest things. 
I reached the top of the ladder, and the inter- 
mediate steps were in oblivion. i 

I had a voice unsurpassed in sweetness and 
power, and I made the old halls ring with the 
most unearthly melodies, knowing not—caring 
not, whence they came, Often, at midnight, 
have I aroused the inmates of the house, with 
the softest and sweetest strains of music, 
waking the most beautiful harmonies that 
ever floated from the old organ, then hastened 
back to my room before it was discovered.— 
Thad been visited with sọ much wrath for 
irregular habits that I began to conceal my 
movements. While I did not refrain from 
rousing the tempest, I fled from its results. 

At this time reports began to reach the 
ears of my mother, relative to her singular 
child, who was never seen in company, even 
at her own house, but was observed at all 
hours of the day and evening in the fields and 
woods ; reports that I was excluded from 
visitors by my relations, and tales of ill treat- 
ment were circulated and whispered to the 
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servants, who communicated them to the fam- 
ily. This roused my mother’s ire, and I over- 
heard her telling my father that “sucha 
state of things must not be allowed to exist. 
She had labored until patience was exhausted, 
to no avail,” and now she solicited his assis- 
tance in trying to bring me within the pale 
of family discipline. I began to tremble, for 
when my father’s determination was aroused, 
his wrath was fearful upon every object that 
impeded his progress. 

The next morning a servant came to my 
room saying, “ Miss Evelyn’s presence is re- 
quired in’ the library.” I was at no loss to 
divine from whom the summons came, and 
immediately bent my steps towards the room. 
As 1 did so I commenced singing aloud, one of 


those strange, sad airs, which once heard can 
neyer be forgotten. It was not premeditated, 
it was as if some unseen power held control 
of my organs of speech, and gave utterance 
to these wailing strains without effort, almost 
without cognizance of my own. My father 
met me atthe door, pale, aghast, like one 
stricken with sudden terror, but it did not 
moye me, I observed, without being affected 
by his emotion. 

“ Evelyn,” said he, “ where did you learn 
that piece of music ™ Iis face worked con- 
vulsively, and he leaned upon a chair for sup- 
port. 

I did not answer him, but going closcly to 
his side I laid my hand upon his arm and 
laughed a low, sweet laugh that filled the 
room with ripples of music. My father did 
not speak, but clasped me earnestly in his 
arms, while his tears fell over him like rain. 
It was the first time I had scen a spirit ot 
tenderness manifested by one who had always 


‘coldness that his own family shtank with awe 
from his presence. He held me in his arms, 
and conversed with me tenderly of my desul- 
tory course of life, and begged me, for his 
sake, to abjure my wild rambling and make 
myself amenable to the laws of society. 

It was the first time the ice about my heart 
had been penetrated, my father’s warm tears 
seemed to thaw the congealed mass, and I 
promised him that I would commence, under 
his instruction, a different course of life.— 
From this time I date my first change. My 
aversion to people began slowly to disappear, 
I learnt to love my father enthusiastically, 
then my sister anid mother, who was indefati- 
gable in her efforts to win me from what she 
termed my “ misanthropy.” But here com- 
menced a new trial for my friends. I could 
not be divested of that unyielding haughti- 
ness of demeanor that characterized my in- 
tercourse with society. With my family I 
was communicative to a degree, with my fath- 
er, unqualifiedly so; but the moment I left the 
limits of the family circle, a chilling reserve 
would steal over me, until I walked apart, 
like some cold, proud star, unrivalled in brilli- 
ancy and beauty, but fearing contamination 
from surrounding orbs. My mother was 
proud of her child, almost worshipping her sin- 
gular beauty; yet she seldom approached me 
without shrinking, as with some undefined 
fear. When I lifted my large blue eyes to her 
face when in conversation with her, she would 
lay her hand playfully over them, or turn 
away from my gaze as if she feared I should 
read the secrets of her soul. 


at exorbitant rates to give me instructions in 
music, but it was a fruitless expenditure, al- 
though I strove with all my power to compre- 
hend them. Whenever I seated myself at the 
instrument to practice, I would immediately 
fall into forgetfulness, and sing and play wild 
mountain airs, or low, sweet melodics, trem- 
bling with pathos, until my teachers would 
turn away to hide their tears, and exclaim, 
“ wonderful—strange creature !” o 

“She improvises,” said one, “ she is in- 
spired,” said another ; but I moved on my 
cold course like a mountain glacier, unconscious 
of the origin of my singular abilities, almost 
unconscious of their possession. 

I was continually shocking polite people by 
my want of fashionable accomplishments, and 


propriety.” It was unpardonable, “ this con- 


by a woman !” 

My neglect of all forms of religious cerc- 
mony made me the object of much animad- 
version, but my wealth and high position 
shielded me from open insults, although my 
heretical notions wero bruited about quietly 
from one to another. I could not worship 
God in the glare of fashionable folly ; the still 
small voice did not reach me there--I was 
frozen in its midst. 


worn such a look and appearance of haughty | 


Teachers of the finest ability were employed 


by what was termed my “ utter disregard of 


yérsing upon subjects never before thought of, 


It was my sister’s birth-day,and in the even- 
ing there was to be a grand celcbration in hon- 
or of her betrothal. My father came to me 
in the morning and importuned me to lay aside, 
for once, my usual simple style of dress, and 
attire myself in a manner becoming the house 
and the occasion, The rooms and grounds 
were decorated with’ the most princely pro- 
fusion and beauty, my father would have his 
child in keeping with the scene—his peerless, 
beautiful daughter must be unsurpassed in the 
throng of beauty that would crowd his halls 
that night. I could not resist the pleadings of 
my haughty father, who never manifested ten- 
derness for any being but his erratic daughter. 

I entered my room at the robing hour and 
arranged my jewels for brow, neck and arms 
—Jjewels for the fleecy folds of the rare laces I 
had selected to wear, Alone I attired myself, 
and then descended to my father, who seemed 
delighted, calling me again and again, “ his 
beautiful—his darling child ™ But Thad for- 
gotten a bracelet my father had presented me, 
to wear upon the occasion, and I returned to 
my room to procure it. I had hardly crossed 
the threshold before the desire seized me to 
substitute lilies, which I could see from my 
window, waving upon the pond, for my dia- 
monds. I summoned a servant and bade him 
procure them. I wove them into a chaplet, 
and crowned my brown curls with it. I 
looped them in my sleeves, and let them fall 
over my bare arms. I fastened them, full 
blown and snowy white, upon my bosom, 
twined them with green cypress spray amongst 
the rich laces that festooned my skirt. I made 
my bouquet of fragrant, beautiful lilies, and 
theyyfell from the jeweled girdle aliout my 
waist. 

It was a gay, proud throng that filled our 
rooms, and strolled through the illuminated 
grounds that eve; for my sister’s. affianced 
was the noblest of their number. 

Many camo to pay their respects to my 
lordly father ; many to hear his singular child 
sing. They were all solicitous to hear me 
play, and for the first time I did not think of 
refusing. I executed an anthem ; the rich 
toned old organ pealed forth its grandest 
notes. Every sound was hushed. My audi- 
ence stood with almost suspended breath ; 
every sense seemed concentrated in that of 
hearing. The anthem died away in almost in- 
audible melody, trembling upon the air; then 
I turned upon the music stool and commenced 
singing a wild, plaintive air, words and music 
were entirely new to me, and the coneluding 
lines of each verse were : 


“ Vengeance is mine ; I will follow thee 
Where'er thon roamest o'er land or sea.” 


As I concluded the last verse, my father 
entered the room; he came towards me, 
paused, looked at me for a moment, then fell 
fainting at my feet. He was taken up insen- 
sible and carried from tlie room. I followed 
the servants as they bore him through the 
hall and up the grand stair-case to his room, 
and commenced manipulating his limbs to re- 
store animation. I, alone, was calm amongst 
the frightened group of friends and domestics 
who were walking the floor, wringing their 
hands, or standing by in inactive silence. 

When my father opened his eyes I was leaning 
over him, bathing his forehead ; he closed them 
again with a quick conyulsive movement of 
his whole body, and as he relapsed into insen- 
sibility, he exclaimed, “ For God’s sake take 
off those lilies 1” ` 


I left him to the care of the family physi- 
cian, and retired to my room, revolving in my 
mind every circumstance that could possibly 
cause my father’s illness, unused as he was to 
such attacks. Jow could my fantastic attire 
be connected with it ? and whence the strange 
music which I knew I had never seen or heard 

until I gave utterance toit? For the first 
`| time I looked inquiringly upon myself, I could 
not comprehend my nature, and began, heart- 
ily, to wish myself “ like other people,” as 
my poor mother had a thousand: times before. 
I looked forth from the mystery within to the 
mysterious world without. The beautiful 
proud day slept in its emerald cradle, and 
the June zephyrs sang over it a lullaby ; the 
golden scented hearts and white leaves of the 
superb lilies were folded in their green night 
garments, tind waved and.nodded upon the 
water as if to kiss the bosom which bore them 
into deeper sleep. The green leaves rustled 
upon the giant trees, and seemed whispering 
tales of mystic meaning. The fountains 
played in their marble basins, casting great 
white pearls upon the green spray, where they 
hung glittering and tremulous. Over the 
bosom.of the earth the moon cast a translucid 
yeil of silver light ; it roso and’ fell with her 


great heart throbs in undulating gleams upon 
the pond; it drooped from the trees and 
dabbled in the fountains, the light breeze 
tangled it with a thousand shadows. 


the unseen agent that sways this mass of life ? 
Nature, from her illimitable numbers of harp 
strings, breathes forth her joys and sorrows in 
music, in great wailing sobs of anguish, in low, 
sweet notes of gladness, or in thunder tones 
of anger ! 
tot whence the invisible powers that wail at 


will upon the strings, or waken them to melo- 
dious utterances.” 


events of the last few hours, when, suddenly, 
I seemed to be walking in the garden, I heard 
voices, one of which I recognized as my fa- 
ther’s ; he was speaking in suppressed tones, as 
if fearful of being overheard, but his words 
were cold and haughty, evincing great, anger. 


ing in close proximity toa lady, who was 
weeping bitterly, but as she removed her 
handkerchief from her face, what was my as- 
tonishment upon beholding her resemblance 


the cypress and: lilies twined about me !— 


one time, actual occurrences, I felt sure I 
was not asleep ; that I had not lost my indi- 
vidual consciousness for a moment, for I held 
in my hand a bottle of perfumery, from 
which I had bathed my father’s head, and I 
remembered, distinctly, setting it in its place 
upon my toilet-table and tying down the stop- 
per to prevent evaporation, while a portion of 
the vision was being presented to my view.— 
But circumstances soon occurred which re- 
moved all my doubts and established me firm- 
ly in my belicf thyt it was not a dream, or 
the work of disordered imagination, but all 
actual occurrences, by what agency: presented 
I did not pretend to solve. 

I was sitting in the library one morning, a 
fow days subsequent to these events, looking 
over some papers from which my father had 
requested me to select one, when my hand 
came accidentally in contact with a spring, and 
the cover to a concealed apartment in the box 
which contained the papers, sprang open. 

My heart throbbed wildly, and a shiver ran . 
through every nerve as my eyes rested upon 
the tress and the ornaments, that in my vis- 
ion I had seen my father take from my moth- 
ers lifeless form, as she lay in her still beauty 
upon the beach. 

I burst into tears. It was fearful to be thus 


“ O ! incomprehensible ! I sighed, where is 


T, too, am but a harp, and know 


Then, again, I pondered upon the strange 


I walked on, until I beheld my father stand- 


to myself, as I was a few hours before, with 


There was the same curious wreathing of the 


unearthly loveliness. 


spray and flowers in the folds of her white 


robe, giving her an appearance of the most 
As her beautiful but 


colorless face was upturned, I beheld the same 


expression that I saw in my mirror, after com- 


pleting my toilet with the fateful lilies. 


“ Why,” I heard my father say, in his 


haughtiest tones, “ why did you come here to 


curse me with your hateful presence ?” 
I saw the look of anguish upon her white 


‘face as she answered : 


“ I came, hoping that the joy of being again 
a fathet, would soften your heart and bid you 
restore my child—the last tic that binds me 
to earth. You have taken every thing from 
me, but grant me this one boon, and I will 
never enter your presence again. Oh, let your 
own happiness plead with you—plead for the 
restoration of my child !” 

“ Wow did you know that I was again a 
father ?” he questioned. “ You are the terror 
of my life with your witchcraft ! I believe 
you are in league with the powers of dark- 
ness, or you would not have known of the 
event, and haven't I told you again and again, 
that your child is not living ?” 

“ Yes,” she replied, with flashing eyes, 


“© You have told me so, and each time uttered 


an untruth ! The same power that tells me 
of the birth of another daughter to you, in- 
forms that your child and mine is living yet 
upon the earth!) x 

«I will tell you,” he answered angrily, 
“that our child—yours and mine—docs live; 
but I will take good care that she shall never 
know you as her mother. I will not have her 
learn your infamous trade of necromancy.— 
Begone,” he exclaimed, “ Begoñe from my 
presence forever ; this is the last time I shall 
stop to bandy words with you; if you visit 
my grounds again, I will give you up to the 
public authorities as a sorceress.” 

Then I saw a look of stern, proud defiance 
upon her face as she turned to leave him, sing- 
ing in the wildest strains : 

“ Vengeance is mine; I will follow theo 
Where’er thou roamost o'er land or sea.” 

Then the scene changed. I stood upon the 
margin of the pond, and saw my haughty 
father standing over the lifeless form of that 
beautiful being, whom I then recognized 
as my mother; cold, calm, but pale as 
marble he stood, regarding her as she lay, just 
as they had drawn her from the water, upon the 
sand, with the dripping lilies yet nestling upon 
her fair, white bosom, andin her tangled hair. 

When the servants had gone for assist- 
ance; my father sat down beside her, lifted 
her in his arms and kissed the cold white 
face again and again ; then he severed one of 
the long; brown curls from her fair head, took 
the ring from her finger, and the gold cord to 
which a locket was attached from her neck, 
and concealing them upon kis person, he laid 
her again upon the sand. 

At this moment a summons to appear before 
my father, recalled me to my normal condition, 
and I hastened into his presence. He raised 
himself upon the bed, and questioned me 
sternly relative to the song. ‘I answered him 
that I never heard it before,—I knew nothing 
of its origin. He covered his face with his 
hands and groaned aloud. “ Never !” said he, 
“ Never let me see you with lilies upon your 
person again !” 


I went to my room wondering whether all: 


that I had seen was not a dream, so vivid that 
it seemed like life, or whether they were, at 


convinced of a loyed father’s inhumanity !— 
I tried to evade it. 
evidence in my own hands, to believe it all 


I tried, even, with the 


the workings of sick fancy ; but it came home 
to my heart with crushing, forco as I opened’ 
the locket, which contained pictures of my 
father and mother, as she was when my father 
first saw her. ‘Ihe most angelic innocence and 
beauty spoke in every lincament of her spirit- 
ual face. 

There was the ring he had taken from her 
finger—her bridal ring. Alas! what sorrow “ 
that ill-fated bridal had brought upon her 
pure young spirit. The angel of light had 
wedded with the mere worldling—the man of 
dross, the act bringing its own retribution. 

Still tangled in the long, brown curl, was a 
withered stem of one of the water lilies she 
had twined in her hair upon the night of her 
death. I shuddered with horror as I thought 
of that scene. Could my mother have been 
a suicide ? Could my father have been inten- 
tionally accessory to her death? I questioned 
of myself vainly. What an unfathomable 
mystery it all appeared to me ! ; 

I slipped the diamond ring upon my finger, 
resolving never to part with it. I knew my 
father would not ask me about it if he missed 
it, as that would involve an explanation.. 

I laid the long, heavy tress back upon the 
velvet cushions and re-opened the locket for a 
last look upon that angelic face, preparatory 
to placing it in the box. For a moment I 
gazed ; then, suddenly, I was transported to 
foreign lands, ‘I walked along by a silvery 
stream until I came toa white cottage, half 
hidden by the trees and flowering vines.— 
Through the half opened door came low 
sounds as of happy voices holding sweet inter- 
course. I stepped within the little bird’s nest 
ofa room and surveyed the inmates. My fa- 
ther sat holding in his arms the fair creature 
whom I knew to be my mother, He was call- 
ing her, for the first time, his: wife. Hor 
glossy curls were crowned with lilies, and my 
father kissed them, calling her “ the queen of 
lilies.’ He folded his arms tenderly about 
her with many an earnest caress, ‘and an 
angel might have coveted the look of innocent 
joy that shone in her beautiful eyes as she laid 
her fair young head in_ trusting confidence 
upon his bosom. His face did not wear the 
stern look so habitual to it since, but ever 
and anon, a wave of troubled feeling would 
flow over it, making it dark as night; hostile 
elements seemed to be warring within him, 
and, involuntarily, he clasped the gentle lady 
closer in his arms, she sang to him, and her 
voice seemed but an echo of my own, so soft, 
so sweet, so peculiar. l 

Thus I followed them through a length of 
time that seemed years to me, until my proud 
father grew weary of his low-born, uneduca- 
ted wife, whose only accomplishments were 
her sinless soul and her sweet gift of song.— 
He grew weary of his little heaven of beauty, 
and longed for his stately halls and his na- 
tive land ; he could not introduco his peasant 
wife to his haughty relatives, as if she, who 
drank purity at the fount of God, was not su- 
perior to his boasted nobility. of birth ! 

He grew moody and irritable, and my sweet 
mother, in her innocence, tried to win him 


‘back to good nature by her sunny smiles and 


artless caresses, which, alas, drove him farther 
and farther from her. ad 

_I saw him leave his cottage home and his 
wifo, with the tears raining over her, white 


yt 
ia p 
ies 
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face, for what ho told her was a visit to his 
early home. He left with the most sacred 
promises of speedy return, and she, in her 
loving confidence believed hin, and with her 
‘own hands prepared him for the journey from 
which, in his heart, he never meant to return 
to her. 

In hia own land the betrothed of his infancy 
was waiting and wondering at his long delay, 

` and his lordly relatives wereimportunate in 
their demands for his speedy return ; he could 
not brook their haughty scorn, if he informed 
them that he had degraded their long, proud 
line of ancestry, by what they would term a 
“ mesalliance ;” so he crushed every feeling of 
reproach, left purity and peace behind and 
journeyed towards unrest and wretchedness. 

After months of anxious waiting, I saw my 
pale, sad mother, with her young babe clasped 
close to her bosom, wander forth in search of 
tho delinquent. She found him calling anoth- 
er woman by the sacred name which she knew 
belonged alone to her, and soon again to be a 
father. 

She was not poor, for my TA as if to 
indemnify her for the wrong he meant to do 
her, had left her gold, and the sale of her 
beautiful cottage home had proved quite a 
fortune. She secluded heyself, living only 
where sho could sco him pass on his daily 
drives. 

It was long before he discovered her, and 
then it was only to call down bitter maledic- 
tions upon her innocent head ; because he had 

+ injured her he could not forgive her. 

My father’s entrance into the library dis- 
pelled the vision, and hastily slipping the 
locket back into its “hiding place, I tried to 
resume my search after the missing papers.— 
But I was overdone by the heart-sickening 
revelations, and pleading indisposition as an 
excuee, I withdrew to the privacy of my room. 
My father’s presence was becoming loath- 
some to me, I had not learnt the divine lesson 
of forgiveness, and I hated him for the wrong 
he had dono my gentle mother. How my 
stepmother, as I will proceed to call her, came 
to consider me her child, was still a mystery, 
but one that was soon to be solved. Sho was 
quito unwell and sent for mo one morning to 
take a book and read aloud to her, I com- 
menced reading a poem in which I was intense- 
ly interested, and I became possessed of 
doublo consciousness ; for, while I read aloud 
from the book, I read, with equal facility, scenes 
from her past life, as I already had in my 
father’s and my own mother’s. 

I saw her in failing health and ordered to 2’ 
warmer climate ; with many tears sho left 
her young babe to the caro of a nurse ; that 
child died, and I saw myself, not many months 
her senior, stolen from my broken-hearted 
mother and substituted for tho dead; my 
father deliberately planning the outrage. My 
unsuspicious step-mother never dreamed of 
the deception practiced upon her, and when 
she returned, after several years of absence, 
sho reared me as her own child. 

- Hitherto my visions had had some connec- 
tion with my own history, as that of my 
friends, but I soon learnt that my singular 
powers were not limited to the confines of 
home. 
plo to scan their past lives ; and I often tested 
the accuracy of tho revelations by inadvertent 
allusions to scones which they thought known 

only to themselves and God; their nervous 
starting and sudden pallor was sufficient cor- 
roboration. l 

It was a fearful power—this reading peo- 
ple’s secrets, and I thank God that I never 
made it an instrument of evil. 

I began to mingle with the world with a 
purposo now ; I learned to stand by great 
men and seo scene after scene in their past 

‘lives—scenes of which the world never dream- 
ed—of which they hardly dared whisper to 
themselves lest: they should become known.— 
I saw many a proud face blanch at some fan- 
cied allusion to their secret. Conscience was 
tts own Nemesis | 


T had only to be in proximity to peo- f- 


THE SPIRITUAL ECLECTIC. 


My woman's nature was beginning to assert 
its supremacy ; I yearned for love, to love and 
be loved, irrespective of the ties of consan- 
guinity. In these new an@delightful emotions 
my heart-reading powers became dormant, 
and it was decided in family conclave, that no 
mention of my singularities should be made 
in the presence of my lover ;: my’ parents were 
determined upon consummating their plans, 

I looked forward to the arrival of my be- 
trothed with the greatest pleasure. I had 
spent houra with him in my clear-secing state, 
and failed to discover aught of wrong. I 


loved him enthusiastically, and took the most’ 


active delight in hastening the preparations 
for my bridal. I lived in the enjoyment of the 
most delightful anticipations ! For the first 
time I looked with pride upon-my personal 
loveliness, I could bring my loved one not 
only wealth but beauty unsurpassed. 

| My, lover came, acquaintance only strength- 
ened my attachment for him, I flattered my- 
self that he was the purest and noblest being 
in existence ; I had read dark traits in all 
other characters, in him I saw nothing but 
purity, and with no chilling foreboding I gave 
myself up to the joy of loving. In those few 
weeks I became almost another being, my 
earnest affection for him brought me into uni- 
son with all the world ; my heart expanded 
under love’s harmonizing power into a reali- 
zation of the beauty of life, and I wondered 
at my former asceticism, 

My parents were delighted and we were for 
once a happy family, my mother manifesting 
her joy in the kindest caresses and attentions, 
my father in lavishing gold upon every thing 
that could give eclat at the occasion which was 
approximating. 

We were to be married in tho evening ; it 
wanted but an hour to the time appointed for 
the ceremony ; the last finishing touches had 
been given to my magnificent toilet, At my 
own request my bridesmaids had retired to 
another apartment ; I was alone with my 
overflowing measure of happiness; my mother 
had just left me, shedding tears of joy, tell- 
ing me she would send Edgar upto take a 


& Jast look upon his beautiful betrothed cre 


she became his peerless bride.” 

I arose and surveyed my faultless form in 
the mirror ; I looked at the splendid diamonds 
that sparkled on neck, brow and arms; I 
looked upon my face, to which the joy that 
was thrilling my heart had lent a new and 
glorious beanty, instinctively I thought of my 


‘mother’s suffering and wretched death ; could 


Lever be happy with that dread secret sleep- 
ing at my heart ? My loves entrance inter- 
rupted my questioning, and all else was for- 
gotten in the ever new joy of meeting him. 

“Evelyn,” he exclaimed, “ My beautiful 
Evelyn.” Je came towards me and stooped 
to caress me, but with a cry of poignant grief 
I sprang from his embrace !#I read his 
thoughts ! In that moment I saw his soul in 
all its drear deformity, and his fair physical 
form, upon which I haddooked with so much 
pride, became as worthless dross which shrined 
no gold. 

He was selling himself ; wronging three hu- 
man souls for gold !—only gold! For as he 
came to my side uttering the language of love, 
I saw another's image upon his heart. Ife 
stooped to caress me, and thought of her and 
sighed, “ If she was but possessed of a fortune 
I would be within her bower to-night !” 

By folly and extravagance he had sadly ini- 
paired his own large fortune, and, even with 
the incumbrance of myself, my wealth must 
sustain his station. I fled-from the room, al- 
most hating myself for my fatal powers ; up 
the broad stairs, through the long halls J hast- 
ened, pursued by my piedon of happiness, 
which, though wearing joy’s beautiful guise, 
seemed a demon, ready to crush me and rend 
me limb from limb, with its cruel hands, I 
did not pause my rapid flight until I reached 
a small, unoccupied room at the top of the 
house. I concealed inyself behind some boxes, 


New revelations constantly awaited me. È “and for a time oblivion relieved me from suf- 


seldom came in contact with any persọn with- 
out some scene which was symbolical of them 
boing presented to my vision ; sometimes they 
were pure and beautiful, but oftener dark and 
evil. 

In a short time proximity to people was not 
necessary in order to read their histories, I 
had only to hold their writing, or anything 
that belonged to them in my hand, and tho 
vision would be just as complete. 

. Much of my reserve had worn off in my in- 
tercourse with the world. My parents bad be- 
gun to hope that my singularities had forever 
disappeared, and, for the. first time, informed 
me that I was betrothed in early infancy, and: 
that I must prepare to meet my future hus- 
band. The subject was broached cautiously, 
and very tenderly to me; my parents dread- 
inga return of my old obstinacy, and not with- 
aut reason, considering the ‘nature of the re- 
lations they were about.to make. My father 
placed in my hands s letter from the gentle- 
man in question, in which he begged that the 
ce nuptials should be solemnized as soon as pos- 
sible after his return from abroad. I took 
„the letter with me to my room, no sooner had 
I commenced its perusal than I was conscious 
of the presence of ‘the author, who seemed to 
stand before me ; with me to see him was to 
love him, he looked so unlike all other, men, 
so noble, beautiful and manly. 


fering. 
saw lights gleaming in every direction through 
the grounds, and the family hurrying to and 
fro in the greatest confusion as they continued 
their unavailing search after me. I remained 


jin my hiding place until the lights had disap- 


peared in the direction of the pond, then de- 
scended tomy room and threw myself in all 
my bridal finery upon the couch. It was the 
last I remember for many weeks. 

The first light of reason that dawned upon 
me, brought with it a knowledge of the con- 
tinuance of my strange power. My step- 
mother was in the room looking out upon the 
lawn ; even across the broad stately room, 
with her face hidden from view, I divined her 
thoughts—the dreadful fear ‘lest she should 
lose her child by death. 

_ My strange flight, upon what was to have 
been my nuptial night, was attributed toa 
violent attack of disease upon my brain, and 
my long continued illness gave credence tu tho 
statement of my friends. 

By degrees the details of that eventful even- 
ing returned to my mind, but they excited no 
pain, all suffering seemed to have been wash- 
ed away by the healing darkness through 
which I had passed. I remembered every par- 
ticular relating to my intercourse with my 
lover ; but I had no longer tho least affection 
for him ; my beautiful ideal was still un- 


When I recovered my consciousness I” 


crushed, but it was yot unclothed by the ma- 
terial, I felt the greatest indifference to every 
one around me but my gentle step-mother.— 
Her tender care of my mother's child had en- 
deared her to me. 

When I recovered I called my father to my 
room and told him that I could never fulfill 
‘my engagement to Edgar ; then I gave him 
my reasons, I showed him my mother’s ring 
upon my finger and told him all that I have 
narrated, “ Alas! he exclaimed in bitter- 
ness, “ The curse of the mother is visited up- 
on the child!" They were secrets which he 
‘intended should die with him, but he acknow- 
ledged the truth of all the revelations I had 
made, and informed me how my mother came 
by her death. I saw that his statements were 
true. She had crossed the little pond rowing 
her own boat, she twined the lilies about her 
as she gathered them in crossing, frightened 
and sorrowful, she missed her way when re- 
turningfand capsized her tiny boat in the deep 
water, and when her body was recovered, life 
was extinct, 

My father never essayed to move me from 
my purpose with even the gentlest dissuasion, 
but left my room muttering, “ If she were 
like other human beings, I would compel obe- 
dience, but with that demon which possesses 
her I havo not the power to-cope.” He made 
his own explanations to Edgar, accompanied, 
by a letter from me, in which I besought him 
never to contemplate the wrong toward anoth- 
er woman that had been so nearly carried out 
in my case, but to marry his heart’s choice. 

From this time, thought-reading became 
habitual to me. Isaw my father’s days and 
nights made wretched by remorse, in his heart 
he acknowledged himself to be a murderer ; 
my mother’s wrongs were bitterly avenged.— 
I saw my unsatisfied step-mother yearning for 
the love of a husband’s heart, which she had 
too sadly learnt she never possessed ; I saw 
my sister, with the same cold pride and love 
of station that had characterized our father, 
give herself in marriage to the haughty Baron, 
leaving her heart in the keeping of her groom. 
I read bitterness and strife, and petty deceit 
in hearts beneath smiling faces, envy, and 
maliciousness in family circles. I saw wives 
with breaking hearts, smiling upon unloved 
husbands, and men whom the world called 
chaste and noble, infidel to ‘their marriage 
vows ; I saw graves of buried hopes and dis- 
appointed ambition ; over some the rank grass 
grew,fed by the decay beneath ; over others 
the pall laid lightly, as if some new grief was 
buried beneath, and trembling hands had cs- 
sayed, in vain, to cast away the black man- 
tle. 

I saw some narrow selfishness in every soul 
—[ became a misanthrope. I hated to see 
people's faults and follies staring me in the face 
wherever I went. It was awful to witness 
the workings of animal passion upon the soul! 
Ishrank from these. exhibitions as I would 
from the tortures of the Inquisition. 

I hated men for their concealed villanics, 
I loathed them for ignobly yielding to private 
vices ; I had not learnt to love people for the 
divine principle within them, however sin- 
shadowed it might be ; [had yet to learn that 
sweet waters could flow from even the hardest 
rock. 

Life became irksome. to me ; I confined my- 
self wholly to my room and the library ; I 
roamed in thought with the dead past—its 
heroes and noble men—and sighed that the 
age of true greatness had vanished in its dim 
archives, Alas ! in, looking for perfection I 
saw not the dew-|aden violets ‘that lifted up 
their meek heads jn fragrance and beauty at 
my very fect. I loathed the presence. of the 
very servants who waited: upon me, and in 
their turn: they looked with contempt upon 
the beautiful woman who shut herself in from 
all the world, and withered for want of the 
refreshing dews of sympathy and love. 

Thus several years passed away in almost 
hopeless solitude, until accident broke the 
desolate monotony. One of the work people, 
engaged upon my father’s estate, fell froma 
building in process of erection, and was 
brought almost lifeless into the house, ‘They 
suid he was dying, and curiosity led me to 
read the thoughts of a dying wan. I wanted 
to add a new revelation tomy already dark 
hoard. 

I saw before me a soul, so sustained, so 
tranquil, so pure and elevated that I felt un- 
worthy to stand in his presence.- He believed 
himself to be dying, and occupied his last mo- 
ments in giving directions for the care of his 
aged mother, whom he had labored to support, 
and in urging them to break the news of his 
death cautiously to her, that she need not be 
overwhelmed by the sad tidings. Thoughtful 
and unselfish, he had spent his life for the good 
of others, and the same Christ-like unselfish- 
ness characterized every emotion in what he 
believed to be his dying hour, 

In the presence of so much simple greatness 
I shrank from myself; my faults became ap- 
parent to me, I read my own soul as I had the 
souls of others. 
tome? Nothing but records of selfishness ! 
Had I, in one instance, lightened the burdens 
of tho poor and oppressed?’ No ! no ! Thad 
lived in proud unconsciousness of their woes. 

I contrasted my life with his. I had lived 
surrounded by the grandeur of the past, the 
goodness and greatness of the present, and 


What did the tablet present | 


how mengre were my attainments, compared 
by thestandard of the himble laborer before 
me, IJ had unlimited wealth at my control; 
he had labored all his life for a pittance, and 
yet found time to cultivate Christian virtues 
and graces, to which I was a stranger. I felt, 
with shame for myself, his infinite superiority 
to me, I felt how far I was from the spiritual 
kingdom Christ came to establish ; I felt my 
unworthiness to be even a door-keeper for this 
apostle of the Savior. 

An irresistible influence attracted me to his 
bedside day after day. As he was convalescing 
I became a constant witness of his purity of 
thought and feeling. 

Again I loved ; this time I loved a true 
man; my highest ideal was realized. He 
asked me to become his wife, there was no 
cringing supplication as from an inferior to one 
holding supereminence. “ Nature,” he said, 
“had made him my equal,” he might have 
added, my supcrior, for how did his nobility of 
soul shame my boasted pride of birth. 

This time I did not shrink from the kiss of 
my betrothed, but my soul went out in asong 
of praise to God, and IJ felt that the bells of 
the eternal city rang out chimes of peace. _ 

How to break the tidings to my father be- 
came my next consideration ; this would be 
attacking his pride of birth—his love of sta- 
tion, and they formed his most impregnable 
fortress, he had immolated my mother and his 
own life-long happiness upon that altar. 

We went together to him, and when the old 
tempest of wrath began to gather upon his 
face, I turned, involuntarily, and sang again, 
that wild, pathetic strain, “ Venweanes | is 
mine P” wid he laid his troniblinig hands upon 
our heads and blessed us with pallid lips, 

We were married, and from that hour, as if 
their mission was accomplished, all my singu- 
lar powers left me, except my gift of song. 

I am happy at last. My noble husband and 
Tare are striving to elevate ourselves and our 
race. We live not alone in the refluence of 
the past, but the refulgence of the future 
showers its glad beams uponus. Life is beau- 
tiful to me, death has no terrors, for I have 
commenced already my immortal life ; for, a& 
we uproot the tares and sow the cool sal 

ave hecome immortal. 

wW e, my husband and T, have commenced in 
earnest, here upon earth, our eternity of pro- 
gression. 


5 000 
[From tho'Independent:] 


A COURT LADY. | 
BY MRS. ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING, 


[The followi ing beautiful poem, fresh from the pen 
of ono of the most gifted’ women of tho age,'will be 
welcomed and appreciated by oyr readers, not only 
as giving a touching picture of Italy after the war, 
but as delicately conveying the author's political 
views in reference to that proposed arrangement in 
the Italian States which is now the chief question of 
European politics... It is proper to mention that Mrs. 
Browning is a Napoleonist, and looks with enthu. 
sinsm for the frecdom of ituly through the nid of 
France.] 

: L ; 
Hor hair was tawny with gold, her eyes with purple 
were dark, ', 


Her cheeks’ pale opal burnt with a red and restless, 


spark, 3 / 
IL 
Never was lady of Milan neblef in name and in race; 
Never was lady of Italy fnirer to sec in the face. 
IIL. 


Never wans Indy on earth more. true ks woman and 
wife, 


Larger in judgment and instinct, prouder in manners 
and life. 


“iv, 


She stood in thoearly morigi and said to her maid- 


ens, * Bring 
That silken robe made rendy to wear atthe court of 
the king.. 
; v. 
“Bring me the clasps of diamonds, lucid, clear of 
tho mote, l 
Clasp me the large at the waist, and clasp: me the 
“small at the throat, a 
vL 
“4 Dinmonds to fasten tho hair, and diamonds-to: fast- 
en tho sleeves, 
Laces to drop from their rays, like a a der of snow 
. from the eaves.” 
VIL : 
Gorgeous she entered the sunlight which gathered 
her up in aflame; 
While, straight in her opat” cnrriage, she to the hos- 
pital came. ` 
VIL 
In she went at the door, and gazing from end to end, 
““ Many and low are the pallets, but each is the place 
of n friend.” 
IX. . 
Up she passed through the wards, and stood ata 
young man’s bed: 
Bloody the band on his brow, and livid the droop of 
Me head. 
“Art thou a Lombard, my brother? Happy art 
thou,” she cried, 
And smiled like Italy on him: he dreamed in her 
faco and died, 


XI. 
Pale with his passing soul, sho went on still ta a 
second: Se 


He was a grave, hard man, whose years by duiigeons 
were reckoned. 
XIL 
Wounds in his body were sore, wounds in his life 
were sorer, 
“Art thou a Romagnole?” Her eyes drove light- 
nings penre her. ° f f 
XIL : 
" Austrian and priest had joined to double and tight- 
en the cord 


Able to bind thee, O strong one !—~free by the stroko 


of a sword. 
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xiv. 
“Now be gravo for tho rest of us, using the life over- 
cast 
To ripen our wine of tho present (too new) in glooma 
of the past.” 


xv, 
Down she stepped to a pallet where lay n face like a 
girl's, 
Young, and pathetic with dying,—a deep black hole 
in the curls. 
XVI. y 
“ Art thou from Tuscany, brother? and seest thou, 
dreaming in pain, 
Thy, mother stand in the piazza, searching tho list of 
the slain? ” 
XVIL 
Kind as a mother herself, she touched his checks 
with her hands; 
“ Blessed is she who has Dorne thee, although she 
should weep as she stands.” 


XVI 
On she passed toa Frenchman, his arm ecarried off 
by a ball: 
Kneeling,—“ O more than my brother! how shall I 
thank thee for all? 
XIX, 
“Each of the heroes around us has fought for his 
land and line, 
But thou hast fought ee re in hate of a wrong 
not thine. į 
XX. 
“Happy are all freo peoples, too strong to be dis- 
possessed; 
But blessed are those among nations, who dare to bo 
strong for the rest!” 
XXL 
Ever sho passed on her way, and came to a couch 
where pined 
One with a faco from Venetia, white with a hope out 


of mind. 4 
XXIL 
Long she stood and gazed, and twice she tried at the 
name, ` 


But two great crystal tears were all that faltered ghd 


came. 
XXIII. 
Only a tear for Venice? — sho turned as in passion 
and loss,” - 
And stooped to his forehead and kissed it, as if sho 
were kissing the cross, 
XXIV. 
Faint with that strain of heart she moved on then to 
another, 
Stern and strong in his death. 
fer, my brother?” 
XXV. 
Holding his hands in hers: — “ Out of the Piedmont 
lion 
Cometh the sweetness of freedom! sweetness to live 
‘or to dio on.” 


“ And dost thou suf- 


XXVI. 


Holding his cold,| rough, hands—“ Well, O well haye > 


yo doné. 
In noble, noble Piedmont, who w ould not be noble 
ilone? " 
XXVIL 
Baek he fon whilo she spoke, 
with a spring— 
“That was n Piedmontese! and this is the Court of 
the King.” 


She roso to her feet 


au rom ‘the Home Journal] 
AMERICAN LADIES. 
Their beginning too early and leaving off 
too soon, 

That our ladies begin sooner; and leave of 
sooner, than the ladies of Europe, may be a 
eompensutory Americanism; but, is it to be 
approved altogether? A w a or tw p upon 
both ends of this social dilemma will at least 
give our readers an instructive topie to dis- 
cuss, i 
In England, and still oftener in France, a 
woman of “fifty'and upwards” is often a 
leader of society, and a most admired object 
of attentions from all classes of gentlemen. 
The charming “Memoir” literature of the 
most polife nation in the world owes half its 
fascinations to the portraitures of such wom- 
en. Why'should the like of them be almost 
unknown in our American cities? The more 
obvious reasons—difference of. educa l 
climate, and difference of social habits 
tlemen—will occur to you; but, let me call 
attention to a point or two upon which the 
habitual fecling or impr ession of our fuir 


ly and most mistakenly to this abridgment. of 


their natural “ term of office.” 


The complexion and hair are thought too much 
of. An American lady, to re-assure herself as 
to what she has that will, be agreeable to so- 
ciety, consults her mirror! While dressing, 
in the morning, she anxiously studies the re- 


flection of her face, and of ‘the mere face, of | 


course, without ‘expression, and without the 
nik “nd movement of conversation. Unless it 
retains its juv enescence, or unless she can pro- 
duce what will pass for a good complexion and 
youthful hair, she despairs of being still at- 
tractive enough for “ mixed company.” Fenr- 


unwilling to show her incipient wrinkles or 
gray hairs to any but relatives or family 


‘friends, she sighs over the doom pronounced 


by her dressing-glass, gives up the world, and 
retires to a seclusion of saddened inactivity or 
discontented performance of the mere 
of home and relationship. 


duties 
And this, at the 


very period of her life when she might be- 


most agreeable—when her mihd is ripest, her 
manners most refined, her tact’ most disci- 
plined, her sy mpathies truest and most wom- 
anly, her perception and appreciation and 
power of communication at their fullest capa- 
bility of giving pleasure ! 

Now, we venture to say that a “ middle- 
aged lady ” would think nincteen-trentieths of 
the value of mere youthfulness of face, if she 
could look at herself through the eyes of the 
“ mixed society ” for w hich, thus mistakenly, 
she thinks herself too old. Her sisterliood of 
“lady friends ” would Le likclier to look lov- 


ition and’ 
of gen-. 


coun- 
try women is erroneous—leading unconscious- 


f 


‘ing to be remarked upon as “ growing old,” or. 


= 


te ie Th an yt ac 


one} 


“which had arrived in our day’s absence from 


' quite correct, and the letter’ is literally: as 
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ingly upon her, in the first place, for, the very 
change which she laments—rivalry and envy, 
like the shadows of the trees, disappearing at 
the day’s first dip helow the horizon, and not 
heedful of the greater glory of the sunset.— 
But, to the eyes of gentlemen !—we could 
write a long discourse upon the greater at- 
traction she may now have, if she pleases, to 
all the gentlemen of her acquaintance—except 
(There is here and there a lady, of 
course, who dresses, goes into society, and 
levels all her artillery of charms, as if every 
gentleman in the world were that one loyer— 
but this more general homme ily is not for 
her.) 

A middle-aged woman can still dress beau- 
tifully, and all men admire that. Nineteen- 
twentieths of her presence, as an object for 
tho eye, is unaffected by her age, therefore. 
The remaining twentieth—the face—is the 
small portion of her person which the dress- 
maker is compelled to leave unembellished, 
(Nature having ordained that her own heart 


shall do the dressing of this, with smiles and. 


good humor), and, as to the attraction of this 
remaining twentieth, for. men’s eyes, let us 
make a single remark. 

A face which is sympathetically genial will 
leave complexion and hair unthought of by 
tho male beholder! This is true (we solemn- 
ly declare, from our sex’s point of view !) even 
where there are incipient wrinkles and gray 
hair. The features of any woman may be 
more charming to a man than beauty could 


_ make them, if they but express what is possi- 


ble and casy—sympathetic inquiry for his 
present thought or feeling, appreciation of his 
worth, discriminating and sincere pleasure in 
talking with him then and there. And this 
charm, which every middle-aged woman of 
sense may have, and which positively makes 
beauty of skin and hair quite unnecessary, 
may last as long as she has sense and intellect 
unimpaired, Why, then, should our Ameri- 
can women, in the very ripeness of their mind 
and womanhood, retire from the society they 
could so continue to please ? 

But the strangest of things, (passingly to 
allude to what took us most by surprise when 
we went abroad, as a social difference between 
Europe and our country,) is the insensibility 
of American ladies to the especial franchise of 
superior middle-aged or elderly women—cou/i- 
dential friendships with the eminent men of the 
time. That so admirable a privilege should be 
unclaimed and unsought for! The statesmen 
of England and France, the authors, the art- 
ists, and the distinguished of all professions, 
have women of this character for their friends. 
It is an intimacy, too, that is more honored 
than one of passion, cultivated with more re- 
finement, and cherished with moro enduring- 
ness and devotion. To these disinterested 
hearts the great and the gifted confide their 
secrets, unburden their cares and ambitions, 
tell their triumphs, confess their disappoint- 
ments, difficulties, and fears. What sover- 
cignty af a belle is comparable to such a wom- 
an’s circle of friendships? What exercise of 
female power, what bestowal of beauty’s smile 
and fascination, is equal to the sharing of these 
higher destinies, serving and helping them as 
none but a faithful woman-friend can do, and 
being thus beloved and cherished by the im- 
mortals who mingle with us here! Is it not 
happiness,—of the man and angel, (united in 
any one gifted or eminent man,) to be the 
friend of the angel ? 

Let us glance for a moment, however, at 
the compensatory opposite extreme of our 
very fast country precocious girlhood. Miss- 


` Les from twelve to sixteen, in the maiority of 


our fashionable families, as is well understood, 
occupy the position of “young ladies grown.” 
A glance around, in the reader’s circle of ac- 
quaintance, will readily give instances of what 
we refer to. 

Stepping in at Giuarep’s when in town, 


| the other day, and looking at his many nevel- 


ties of engraving and note paper, we observed 
a pack of sniall visiting cards with a young la- 
dy’s name and address—the card hardly 
larger than your thumb nail—ordered, he 
said, for a young lady of ten or twelve years 
of age, and to be left, like larger ones, on her 
friends and acquaintances! Begging one of 
them as a specimen of city novelty to take 
back with me to the country, we produced it 
to our wondering little rustics in the evening, 

opening, at the same time, a pareel of letters 


home, and, among them, one from a “young 
lady ” of fourteen. As the topics suggested 
by this and by the visiting card were some- 
what akin, it will not be inapt, perhaps, to rub 
them together for illustratiop. By suppress- 
ing the name of our juvyenescent correspond- 
ent and the place shé dates from, we can in- 
structiv ely publish her ‘letter without expos- 

ure of her secret. She writes in quite a mod- 
el school-girl hand, spelling and punctuation 


follows: ; 


, January, 17, 1860. 

:—I am aware that in writing 
you this note I am doing a very bold thing for 
a school-sirl of fourteen, but at the same time 
am sure that if any one. will pardon such an 
act of boldness it is you. The boldest and 
most presumptuous part is yet to bo shown, 
as I will do by stating the object I have in 
writing you this. It is nothing less than to 


—_ 


E 


proper 
while her 
vated, 


ask of y you inthe very great favor to write for | 
me a composition, to be read by mo in school. 
On ordinary occasions I write them myself, 
but this is for an extra occasion, and should I 
have the best composition offered, I will re- 
ceive as a prize a beautiful copy of Longfel- 
low’s Poems, and a copy of Sir Walter Scott's 
Poetical Works. Iam very desirous to get 
this prize if possible, and should you be so 
very good as to write a composition for me 1 
am sure Ixil? get it. Iwill be very grate- 
ful to you, and will be happy if you will name 
some way in which I can attest my gratifica- 
tion. 

If you will allow me to do so, I will make 
and embroider for you a pair of nice slippers 
and a cravat, and will send them to you by 
express. Jam to go next June with uncle 
— and aunt —— to , and during the 
tour we shall be about a week at the St 
Nicholas Hotel in your city, where I would 
be delighted to see you, and would you do 
me so much honor as to call on me there, I 
would drop you a note on our arrival. 

Should you be so kind as to write the com- 
position for me, I would like it to be on the sub- 


ject of Painting, Music, Flowers or Love, or 
some kindred subject. 


(My last subject was 
Poetry.) ‘To prevent any one in the world 
from knowing anything about it, I would like 
it mailed to the fictitious name of 


? 


so that I can get it without the knowledge of 
any other person. 
pers and cravat and a kiss when we meet ? 


Will you accept the slip- 


Trusting you will pardon the great liber ty I 


have taken, I am very Respectfully yours, 


Now, that isa smart letter from a child of 


fourteen—but what parent will fail to see 


that it isa smartness which has outrun all 
foundation of character, and that, 
accomplishments haye heen culti- 
her sense of propriety and love of 
truth have been sadly neglected! Able to 
“map out ” such a plausible programme for 
present advantage and future acquaintance, 
and to put it on paper ; yet evidently wholly 
unconscious of any dishonesty in the proposed 
cheat of her schoolmates, or any impropriety 
in asking a perfect stranger to take a part in 
it! Let us ask, therefore—is not this lack of 
pereeption—mental and moral—a natural re- 
sult of the encouraging of precocious develop- 
ment? And should it not rather bean ear- 
nest endeavor, in female education, to keep 
back: the child’s readiness for the world, till, 
with maturer age, the mind and heart of her 
true womanhood have asserted their control 
over her impulses and conduct ? 

‘fo sum up, once more, the moral of the lit- 
tle sermon:—Should not our fair country- 
women take it into consideration whether 
they do not begin to be agreeable a little too 
carly and leave off a great deal too soon ? 

N. P. W. 
een 0 

INTERPRETATION OF Dreams.—To dream of 
a small stone around your neck, is a sign of 
what you may expect if you get -an extrava- 
gant wife, To sec apples in a dream, betokens 
a wedding, because where you find apples you 
may expect to find pears. To dream that you 
are Jame, is a token that you will get into a 
hobble. When a young lady. dreams of a cof- 
fin, it betokens that she should instantly dis- 
continue the use of tight stays, and always go 
warmly and thickly shod in wet weather, To 
dream of fire, is a sign that, if you are wise, 
you will see that the lig gehts in your house are 
out before you go to ‘bed. To dream that 
your nose is red at the tip, is an intimaiion 
that yi ou had better leave off brandy and wa- 
ter. To dream of walking barefooted, de- 
notes a journey that you will make bootless, 
To dream of eggs, is a sign that you will dis- 
cover a mare’s nest. © When a fashionable la- 
dy dreams of a filbert, it is a sign that her 
thoughts are running upon the colonel. If you 
dream of clothes, it is a warning dt to go to 
law, for, by the rule of contraries, you will be 
sure of non-suit. To dream that you are eat- 
ing, is certain to come true at breakfast. To 
dream of a barber, denotes losses—hairs may 
be expected to be cut off. To dream of hav- 
ing a great number of servants is madness.— 
It is very lucky to dream you pay for a thing 
twice over, since afterward you will probably 

take care to have all your bills reccipted. 


oo etka 

Not a bap Ipra.—last summor I took my 
four-year old to see his aunt in Washington 
county, New York. There for the first time, 
he had a near view ofa cow. He would stand 
and look on while his uncle milked (the men 


In this way he learned that the 
ranches on the cow’s head were 
called horns. City boys only knew of one 
kind of korns—i. €, little city boys. A few 
days aftér obtaining this information, hearing 
a strange kind of bawling noise in the yard, he 
ran out to ascertain its source, In a few min- 
utes he returned, wonder and delight depicted 
on his countenance, exclaiming, “Mamma, 
mamma!oh! gh! do come outhere! The cows 
blowing her horn 1” 


questions. 
long, crooked hr 


Ansence or Minn.—The first Lord Lyttle- 
ton was very absent in company, and when 
he fell into the river by the upsctting of a 
boat at Hagley, it is said of him that “he had 
sunk twice before he recollected that he could 


swim.” 


abolished ; that is, evil. 
deemed that evil is a means of progression, 
yet. this writer does not sco how good can be 
distinguished from nonentity, unless there are 
things not good, to show what it is, by con- 
trast. Now, it is generally said by mediums— 
whatever the spirits may say to the contrary— 


off the body. 
but after a little time has elapsed to get rid of 
the loves of the body, which are represented 
by them as the things that keep us from re- 
alizing the loves of the spirit. 
loves are, and what they mean by them, these 
people do not deign to say; but I, being one 
of them, may be allowed to axirin: Tt is the 
old Calvinistic doctrine of total depravity, 
warmed over in hell, to suit the exigencies of 
modern spiritualism. 


them—do not dream of originality. 
anxious thought is, to accommodate spiritual- 
ism and the spirits to their preconceived opin- 
ions; and by a wise provision of nature, they 
are accommodated with such spirits as they 
court. 


say it was evil, and bid it depart in the name 
of their god, or, imaginary ascetic deity. Now 
these persons are not more ascetic than others, 


some others who receive all pleasant things 
from Godas good, But they are under a hyp- 
ocritical restraint, in the presence of a God 
that they imagine to be ascetic ; and therefore 


do the milking there,) and ask all manner of 


_Correspondenre, 


[Written for the pleitual Felectic.] 
SPIRITUALISM REVIEWED. 
BY A MEDIUM. 

About ten years have elapsed since Spiritu- 
alism was rediscovered; and what have we 
learned}. That spirits do communicate—noth- 
ing else under the sun. All other things are 
contradicted by some spirit or other; and all 
other things are intended to be contradicted, 
or they would not be. Why then are contra- 
dictory communications necessary ? Because 
either the spirits do not know, or God knows 
that it is not well to have uniformity, or cer- 
tainty of opinion. 

Is there then no truth spoken of by spirits, 
that may be relied on? ‘They speak of pro- 


gression; but do not say how it is to be car- 


ried on, after the recognized means of it is 
Though it may be 


that man is ecstatically happy, after throwing 
I do not mean immediately, 


What these 


These people—not one in a thousand of 
Their 


If a spirit were to come to them and 
tell them flesh and sense are good, they would 


Privately perhaps, they are more sensual than 


frowning on the pleasures, the instruments of 
which, or, the senses, he himself made! Now, 
all cant about the baseness of the senses is 
dishonoring to the God that made us; and 
therefore, if it is moral, it is not religious.— 
But it is not moral. Morality consists in 
thinking that every body is good, and that all 
tho parts and functions of their bodies and 
minds are good, This is the doctrine of char- 
ity, carried out beyond’ mere cant—which 
scems to he substitute for the reality, when- 


ever that reality becomes to be disliked. | 


I was going to criticise modern spiritualism. 


Well then, my principal objection to it is, that 


it endorses the most odious features of Chris- 


tianity, without giving us any information that 
can be relied on, about another world. No 
one will believe, or ought to believe, if he is 
sensible, that we here in the present juncture 
—that is, about the year A. D. 1860, are in- 


deed very miserable, in a very miserable world, 
but that at some future time this evil will be 
all changed, and all will be in a happy world, 
with nothing but happy circumstances around 
us, evil not only being removed, but forgotten. 
For the memory of evil is itself an evil.— 
Therefore we must forget it. 
must lose the benefit of it. 
evil and suffering would be unmeaning. 
was the use.of it? A mistake of God? An 
experiment, to see poor creatures wretched ? 
A necessary part of the process of the world ? 
Then it will be still necessary. For if it is 
necessary now, that necessity must have a re- 
lation to the future; {or all will admit that 
as to the mere present it might be dispensed 
with. ‘Then it reaches into the future state, 
after death ; either as evil, or the memory of 
it, which also is evil, or the consequence of it, 
which also is evil; or because it is necessary 
for contrast. All these are reasons enough 
why there should be evil ina future state, 
though we cannot see why it should not bc- 
come small by degrees and beautifully less. 
Now I accuse modern spiritualism—not.the 
“raps,” not the spirits, but the mediums who 
are determined to attract such spirits as will 
confirm them in their cherished belief—I ac- 
cuse them of attempting, with the best inten- 
tions in the world, to perpetuate an ascetic 
system of religion in the world, and to make 
the carth positively odious, in comparison with 
their imagined “spheres” or New Jerusalems, 
to which they are going to translate us in a 
few years (a rope or a drug would hasten the 
consummation) without any desert of our own; 
the desert, if any, being the other way. Now 
this is not true, and if modern spiritualism 


Therefore we 
Then, the past 


teaches it, it will do no more and no less than | 


ancient spiritualism did, through Paul, Maho- 
met, and others—propagate errors, 

The progress of the world from age to age, 
and the average progress of the individual in 
the course of a life-time, is the true measure 
of human improvement. This, we know of.— 
The other is only conjecture. For all admit 


What. 


all performed ? ` 


smga aa ee ae 


by this time, that spirit ranching are contra- 
dictory, anl not to be relied on. It seems that 
those things only are to be revealed, that can- 
not otherwise be known, and that all other 
things are to be gathered, by patient research, 
from the history of the race, » And, it is just 
that we should judge the future by the past. 
If it were ‘not so, history would never have 
been invented. 

What does history show? That man, though, 
progressive, is progressing very slowly; and 
that at times there is an actual retrogression ; 
for instance, in the dark ages; and that the 
next dark age will not be so dark as the last, 
because civilization is now opening up with 
more vigor than it did even in the early ages 
of Greece and Rome, and that consequently 
the next dark age, will be proportionately less 
dark. Well, all these things are of the carth, 
earthy. Soisman, So he will continue to 
be. We must come down sooner or later; 
from castle-building to common sense, and sce 
that the earth is the proper home of the hu- 
man race, and that our progress is with that 
race, to its destiny, however high. Then we 
will be able to see our work—to make it a fit 
home for such aspiring beings, who are ready 
to storm the very skies, but still sink back to 
carth, where God made them, and keeps their 
bodies. We certainly are content to progress 
with the race. What better are some of us 
than others? If we are not content, we ought 
to be taught a lesson of humanity, and leave 
the “spheres” and the Now Jerusalems, to 
those high-flyers whose self-esteem is so inor- 
dinate, that they demand continually what 
God has not vouchsafed them, and are still 
disappointed. For are we not all still inhab- 
tants of the earth ? 


+> © G+ 
(Written for tho Spiritual Eclectic.) 
A ratre maid, alone in a bower, 
Was merrily at her play; 
‘Twas lovely Juno and many a flower 
Was blooming bright and gay. 


No lightsome bird with cheerful song, 
From care was o'er more free, 

As through the bower sho tripped along, 
And danced in her childish glee. 


Tho bower, with all its beauties rare, 
No fairer flower hind scen, 

Than she the fairest of the fair, 
Among them all the queen, 


A chungo came o'er the scene at last, 
The flowers that sweetly grew, 

Had withered ‘neath tho chilling blast, 
And faded from the view. 


And she, the fairest, found a homo, 
By angels. “called aw ay, 
_ Where blighting storms can never como 
"To fade tho flowers away. 


Cape A:lizabeth. D. D. MARINER. 


[Written for the Spiritual Eclectic] 
A MOTITER’S MISSION, 

See the young mother: a lisping child, her 
first-born, kneels before her; his pearly hands 
are clasped upon her knee, his eyes upraised, 
revealing a brow of pure, untarnished inno- 
cence; his lips are parted, and his childish 
voice murmurs—" Our Father.” 

Angels fold their wings in hushed admira- 
tion, as they linger around that scene of Home 
and Love, and the mother’s heart glows as she 
imbibes the holy inspiration from these heay- 
ly visitants; and laying her hand caressingly 
upon the soft curls that cluster around the 
upturned brow of her darling boy, she in- 
vokes the blessing of God and his holy angels 
to rest upon his future life-path. 

Is not that a beautiful scene? And is not 
that mother fulfilling her true position in life, 
for which God and Heaven designed ? 

See her again; years have passed away since 
her first-born lisped his childish prayers be- 
side her knee. * 

The frost of age is wreathing her withered 
brow, her steps ‘are feeble and childike, but 
around her are clustering a happy circle of her 
own rearing—of wives, mothers, ministers, and 
statesmen, She feels as she lays nido her 
commissions, that her mission on earth is end- 
ed and quietly sinks to rest, in the sustaining 
arms of her family and her God. “Givo her 
of the fruit of her hands, and let her own 
works praise her in the gates.” 

Such may be the chant of angel voices, that 
Breet her cars as she nears the golden gates of 
“the New Jerusalem. How all the good works 
performed upon earth are emblazoned like 
sparkling gems upon the diadem which encir- 
cles her spirit brow. 

Does her heaven-assigned mission end here? 
Is her work done? Are her labors and duties 
No—the work commenced 
upon earth will be continued in Heaven. She 
has laid aside the mortal, and put on the im- 
mortal. She has exchanged weakness for 
strength, and been promoted toa higher and 
loftier degree in her Master’s service. She no 
longer feels the inability of age; her spirit 
bounds with ‘all the freshness of youthful vig- 
or, and her form, light and etherial, floats 
gracefully along over streets of pearl and glit- 
tering gold. 

Her soul expands with ecstatic delight, as 
it imbibes glory upon glory of that, spir- 
it world, Forms of etherial beauty are 
bowing before a throne of dazzling sapphire, 
and mingling their notes of praise with myri- 
ad angel voices, to God and the Lamb, who sit 
thereon. She joins in the songs which blend 
harmoniously with the golden harp and rich- 
toned lyre. She partakes of the rich fruit, as 
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she rests beneath tho broad shadow of the tree 
of Life, and quaffs from the clear crystal 
streams which flow noiselessly along, through 
bowers of ambrosial beauty and fragrance.— 
She hears the rustling of angel wings as they 
near the pearly gates with their carth-fraught 
burdens; bearing to her also, it may be, a 
messenger from her earthly band. A dear 
one is sick or dying; or sorrow in a darker 
form, may be shrouding some loved one’s 
heart or home. 

Has she no work to perform there? Her 
white wings flutter over scene after scene, of 
enchanting beauty, till she scales the glitter- 
ing walls of the New Jerusalem; then, softly 
and quietly she descends to earth, till she hov- 
ers around the dwelling of the sorrowing dear 
one. 


u 


Has sickness laid his withering hand upon 
the ample brow of her noble boy? there as a 
ministering angel she floats around his pillow 
with her low, soft whisperings of health, of 
hope, of happiness, of heaven; till the rest- 
lessness of pain and fever is calmed into swect 
soothing, and refreshing repose ; and he dreams 
of his childhood’s home, and feels again the 
soft caressing hand of his mother upon his 
throbbing temples. He listens again to her 
soft, soothing and encouraging tones, as erst, 
when she told him tales of the far-off spirit 
land. And thena deeper slumber cools and 
calms his fevered brain; her white wings are 
folded around him, imbued with a healing 
balm, or soothing restorative. 

He awakes, and feels the refreshing infly- 
ence of his angel mother. His pulses grow 
calmer and firmer; health again glows upon 
his manly cheek; and that angel mother soars 
again to her spirit home, or hovers around the 
dwelling of another, darkened by sorrow and 
affliction. 


May be, a daughter young in years is kneel- 
ing in hopeless grief, beside the couch of an 
only child. How sweet it looks, as it lies 
there in the still repose of death; its soft, 
white lids drooping over the marble cheek; its 
waxen fingers clasped lovingly over a pulseless 
breast; its innocent prattling all hushed, by 
the cold icy fingers of death; and its delicate 
form shrouded in the habiliments of the tomb. 

How thepent up fountains of that mother’s 
heart gush forth in unrepressed and uncon- 
trollable grief, as she kneels there, with her 
cold white hand pressing convulsively its 
pulseless brow. Grief and despair are throw- 
ing around her a dark impenetrable cloud.— ` 
She sees her child torn away from her yearn- 
ing heart and shielding bosom, and the dark 
and silent tomb yawning to receive it. 

Neighbors and friends gather around her, 
with tears of sympathy and words of condo- 
lence; but she refuses to be comforted. Then, 
that angel mother folds her wings aroiind her 
stricken child, and in a still small voice, she 
breathes sweet words of consolation into her 
troubled ear. 

A soft, soothing influence seems to calm tho 
crushing agony of her bleeding heart; for 
soothingly, that angel visitant whispers—* It 
is well with the child.”: Hope gleams through 
the dim distance, as with an eye of faith, the 
bereaved one penetrates the dark clouds of 
despair; and far beyond, she sees an othereal 
form, dazzlingly beautiful, bearing within her 
snowy pinions the infant babe. 

Again she looks, and softly within the gold- 
en gates, free from the sins and sorrows of the 
world, her babe is sweetly reposing in the bo- 
som of her angel mother. And she is com- 
forted , for she feels of a truth, it is well with 
the child. She lingers no longer by the vacant 
couch in hopeless despair; but firm in the 
strength of Abraham’s God, she arises to per- 
forin her woman’s mission, in the broad field, 
which God and life present her. 
HIELBOURNE. 


(Written for tho Spiritual Eclectic.} - 
AFFAIRS IN CHARLESTOWN. 

‘We have a fine, harmonious, and growing 
Society in Charlestown of Bible Spiritualists. 
The venerable Father Pierpont lectured here 
a number of Sabbaths, to large, interested 
houses. Mr. Currier of Lawrence, Mrs. Clough, 
and last Sabbath Mrs. Clapp, both of this city. 
The last named lady promises well; it was ` 
her first appearance. The Committee who 
look after.the interests of the society are men 
of the right stamp. 

I know of no place so rich in widdiuilitie 
powers of such fine materitls, as here. They 
who are thus favored should realize that their 
powers are a trust, a light, not to be hid, but 
belonging to society. Thus far no atheistic or 
pantheistic speakers have disturbed our quiet 
by his “no evil” doctrine ; but kindness, char- 
ity, and brotherly love everywhere abounds. i 

Wo have not had an indifferent lecturer 
thus far; while all believing that we are re- 
sponsible, are free, have evils to shun, and graces 
to obtain, we are progressing. Miss Sarah 
Magoon lectured last Sabbath, C. R. 


—— mM 


Be nor Discouraarn.—If any one becomes 
discouraged, he ‘may rest assured that his 
moral strength is either small or his views ex- 
tremely limited. If any one becomes disgust- 
ed, embittered, because of opposition and fail- 
ure, he may well doubt the purity of his mo- — 
tives and the goodness of his heart. 


Somebody says that the best way to keep 
food upon a weak stomach is to bolt it down. ` 
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CHRISTIAN MIRROR ON ANNIHILA- 
TION. 
A recent number of this very respectable 
“orthodox” paper, printed in Portland, con- 
tains an article on the subject named in the 
caption. It seems to be somewhat disturbed 
because many Bible religionists are attempting 
to prove, by quoting isolated texts from it, 
that the wicked will be, by a softening modifi- 
cation of divine wrath, finally swept from ex- 
istence, and thus be relieved of endless tor- 
ment, Tho Mirror thinks, and so do we, that 
the Bible, being justly and logically interpret- 
ed, does not teach the doctrine of annihilation. 
We believo with that paper, that man is con- 
stitutionally immortal — that immortality in- 
heres in him as the central principle and very 
core of his nature. We believe that man was 
expressly made to be immortal. Neither the 
Bible, nor the manifold theories which have 
taken their rise from this greatly mistaken 
and misinterpreted book, make man immortal, 
nor even religious; but the book itself, with 
its large progeny of theories, has grown out 
of man’s primal and essential immortality.— 
The Bible, and all other providential religious 
appliances, exist for man, and not man for 
them. Man is not, properly, to conform to 
the teachings of the Bible any farther than it’ 
is found to be, by our most enlightened rea- 
son, suitable to our natural spiritual wants. For 
instanco, if, on the whole, tho doctrines of an- 
nihilation and endless misery are repugnant to 
tho reason and higher instincts of our humani- 
ty —as we may venture to assert they are — 
avery strong point is gained in the argument 
that those dreadful dogmas cannot be deduced 
from the Bible when justly and logically in- 
terpreted as a whole, It is only by “ isolated 
.toxts” that the dogmas of endless misery and 
annihilation can be maintained. The moment 
you endeavor to baso them upon the general 
‘Scope and spirit of the Bible, which, to be 
true, must accord with our higher reason and 
enlightened instincts, you make it of none ef- 
fect. ‘This higher reason and these enlighten- 
ed instincts cannot possibly be reconciled to 
either of these doctrines, Nor are they in 
any senso corroborated by the beneficent 
teachings of nature, 

Admitting, therefore, that the Bible is the 
bona fide word of God, it cannot be fairly con- 
strucd to fuvor theso shocking and excecdingly 
inhuman theories, 

The Mirror regards the doctrine of the end- 
less torment of “finally impenitent” people as 
strictly evangelical. If this be tho case, the 
term, which properly belongs to the spirit of 
Christianity, must have been strangely chang- 
ed in meaning by theologians of the orthodox 
school. They certainly have no warrant from 
the Scriptures to so change its import. 

Now, what is evangelism in the New Testa- 
ment senso of the word ? — and, indeed, what 
is tho general spirit and character of Christi- 
anity? Is it not love—love absoluto? And 
does the Bible, as a whole, teach, in an abso- 
lute sense, anything else than love — the love 
of God and man? “ We trow not.” We be- 
lievo the Bible is but one of tho instruments 
—or means whereby the great universal law 
of love is to be fulfilled. Let us quote 
tho words of Christ in confirmation of this 
all-comprehending proposition. We affirms in 
the clearest manner that ho did not come to 
annul the law of love, but to fulfil it, and.he 
assures us that it shall be mado entirely oper- 
ative. Ile tells us, too, and in the plaincst 
language, what this law — this evangelical law 
—is. When the pharisaic lawyer temptingly 
asked him what tho great commandment of 
the law is, Jesus replied, “ Thou shalt love the 
Lord thy God with all thy heart, and with all 
thy soul, and with all thy mind. This is the 
first and great commandment. And the sec- 
ond is like unto it. Thou shalt love thy neigh- 
bor as thyself. On these hang ALL THE LAW 
AND THE PROPHETS.” 

Now we candidly ask the Mirror, if the 
great law of love, which is the central princi- 
ple of the universe, and not a mere theological 
crotchet, can be fulfilled in the endless tor- 

‘ment of one of God’s dependent creatures ? 
We think he will not reply in the affirmative. 
Nor can it be fulfilled by the “annihilation” 
of the wicked, but only wickedness ! 

‘We know well enough that the Bible speaks, 
—and we have all experienced how.truly, — of 
thesufferings and the punishment of the wicked. 
It is self-evident that every perverted faculty 
and power of tho spirit is self-avenging. We 
all know, or ought to know, that wickedness 
is that wrong state of the spirit which results 
from the absence of love. When love, that 
true and ‘normal state of man, is developed 
‘within the spirit, it is no longer tormented, 
for the Comforter has come to it. 

We confess wo have been not a little puz- 
zled to understand how a man, otherwise good, 
and apparently imbued with Christian tender- 


joicing ; but the truth must be told. All 


agraph, which is of itself sufficient to make 
our jubilant opponents laugh out of the other 
side of their mouths. 
outset, (the italics are ours) :— 


series of actions on and in the human spirit 
and body, and on the objects of the natural 
world ; produced by the more abundant descent 
of the Divine Spirié into Christendom and the 
world, for the purpose of unfulding the more 
interior and spiritual, as well as natural, hu- 
man faculties, into higher states of force, per- 
ception and utility. lt may be defined, in its 
counter movement, as the results produced, in 
man and on nature, by the opposite | efforts of 
infernal spirits, to take advantage of new 
openings, to inyert to evils, and to destroy the 
faith.” 


dons spiritualism, qg represented, he abandons 
special outpouring of the Divine Spirit in the 


world ! But he does no such thing. On the 
contrary, he proceeds to delineate and contrast, 


“ticates,—unless restrained, may poisdn, if evil, 


at 
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nesa, can so coldly, and even with philosophi- 
cal unconcern, contemplate so dreadful a des- 
tiny for any portion of his fellow-creatures os 
is implied in his endless sinfulness and conse- 
quent wretchedness. 

But we are fully persuaded that the subject 
of the final disposal of man ranges far above 
all of the quibbles and tricks of language and 
logic. It rests with the everlasting love and 
corresponding purposes of God. We feel sure 
that God could decree nothing inconsistent 
with His Nature. He created but to finally 
bless, we may safely conclude. 

As for the doctrine of annihilation, it is but 
a humane, theological dodge, invented, and in- 
vested with a textual coloring, as an escape 


“evangelism” which undeveloped and degen- 
erate man has imposed upon the souls of men. 
—e r 
T. L. HARRIVS “ABANDONMENT.” 
A Trick of the Enemy ! 

A statement has been ‘widely circulated in 
this country, that the Rev. T. L. Harris, of 
New York, now in England, in a recent ser- 
mon in London, utterly “abandoned spirit- 
ualism,” and denounced its adherents in the 
most sweeping terms, as idolators—demon- 
worshippers—sensualists, and workers of all 
conceivable abominations. The report origi- 
nated in tho London Morning Advertiser, pur- 
porting to be an abstract, by the editor or re- 
porter of that paper, of the sermon in ques- 
tion. It was first copied in this country, we 
belicve, by the New York Tribune, and was 
eagerly caught up and re-echoed through the 
land, especially by the religious (7) press, as 
betokening the utter downfall of spiritual- 
ism. 

Great has been the rejoicing in many quar- 
ters. Fossilized religionists, who had been 
long shaking in their shoes at the new advent, 
met us with smiling faces, ejaculating—* well, 
its all over with you now ! Your head man 
has deserted you ! spiritualism is dead P” ete., 
ete. 

It may seem cruel to put an end to this re- 


who were properly grounded in spiritualism, 
from their own observations and experience, 
felt that it was of very little consequence if 
Mr. Harris had: “ recanted.” His defection. 
could not destroy asingle fact, nor blot out 
an iota of truth ; but those who were familiar 
with the peculiar views held by Mr. I. saw 
at once that he had been grossly misrepre- 
sented by this report. So it has proved. 

We have now before us a copy of this fa- 
mous discourse, as revised for publication by 
Mr. Harris himself, and published by Mr. 
White, 86 Bloomsbury street, London, We 
will submit a few extracts from its pages, that 
our readers may sec the extent and audacity 
of the misrepresentation. 

The discourse opens with the following par- 


Says Mr. Harris, at the 


“ Modern spiritualism may be defined as a 


It is clear, then, that if Mr. Harris aban- 


what he considers'a movement produced by a 


in bold and startling language, the character- 
istics and effects of the two phases of spirit-. 
ualism,—the heavenly and infernal,— every 
where recognizing both as proceeding from ac- 
tive invisible agents. 

He asserts that “mediumship, or the open- 
ness of men, whether good or bad, to angels, 
fiends, and the various grades of human 
spirits in the intermediate condition,- was the 
accepted “orthodoxy” of Christian antiquity.” 
And as to our own day he says : 

“ Table-turning shows that viewless intelli- 
gences, good or bad, have power to handle 
material substances. So do those well-attes- 
ted facts of human media carried through the 
air ; of communications written through pen 
or pencil, in broad daylight, with no corporeal 
hand in contact with the instrumont. But 
they prove more, The invisible fingers that 
‘control a accordeon or smite the keys of a 
piano, that can deposit phosphorus in locked 
cabinets, ignite lucifers, burn smooth holes 
through glass as with electric bullets, produce, 
in fine, that vast series of actions in matter 
which contemporaneous testiñony authen- 


all organizations, —-may destroy the complex 
body of the civilization of the world.” 


. Thus, as respects the fact of spirit influence 
and intercourse, Mr. Harris remains as much 
a spiritualist as he ever was., But, as is well- 
known, by those familiar with his writings for 
the past four years, he holds views on some 
questions of theology and religion different 
from those entertained by the majority of 
professed spiritualists. How far he is in the 
right or wrong, it is not our present purpose 
to judge ; though we are free to say, that we 
find far more of truth in his views than he 


‘from that more dire and hardened form of 


has credit for by those who fepudiate him in 
toto, Of necessity, he regards thoso spirits 
who teach doctrines radically diflerent from 
his own perceptions of truth, as either igno- 
rant or deccivers,—as engaged more or less di- 
rectly in a great counter movement of infer- 
nal hosts to resist and subvert the purposes of 
a heavenly spiritualism. ý 

Hence he feels called'upon to lift a voice o 
earnest warning against the “ dangers of 
spirit-intercourse,” when pursued for frivolous, 
mercenary, or selfish ends, or through the 
agency of giddy, worldly, careless, unregencr- 
ate mediums,—because of exposure to the in- 
roads of impure and seductive spirits. To 
quote his words : ; 

“It is not safe, unless there is a Divine use 
and value in the act, and so, unless it is in the 
order of Providence, either to submit to a 
spirit’s influence, or to participate in circles 
for spirit-manifestations. Granting that the 
medium.is impure, the flooding. waves of an 
unholy spiritual magnetism stream out through 
every pore, through every fibre. Like secks 
like ; if there is one in the circlo whose in- 
ternal desires are evil, the first rush of the 
ontcoming wave is into that organism, Here 
the current mingles with the electrical and 
the magnetic fluids, tainted already with im- 
pure moral qualities. * * * Persons of 
pure mind may, through hereditary liabilities 
of the corporeal structure, be inundated with 
this most potent efiluence, and all unconscious- 
ly ; but the virus istaken into the system.— 
* * * Well may those who have passed 
through the terrific ordeal, and taken uncon- 
sciously the infection, and realized the un- 
speakable horrors that sometimes ensue, and 
been saved from them through His mercy who 
alone casts out the. demon,—well may they 
tremble, even to remember the paroxysins, 
the crisis of the disease.” ~ 

To some spiritualists, doubtless, who have 
had no similar experience, such a warning 
seems extravagant and without cause. But 
few will deny that there is some occasion for 
it. Mr. Harris has not been alone in the re- 
cognition and experience of these dangers.— 
There are not a few others, and these, too, 
among the earliest and most sincere friends of 
spiritualism, who have long been, to a greater 
or less extent, aware of, and have raised a 
warning voice against the evils and perils at- 
tendant upon indiscriminate submission to 
spirit-influence, and sitting in promiscuous 
circles, In fact, the latter, which a few years 
ago were much in vogue throughout the coun- 
try, have been very generally discontinued ; 
and not seldom in consequence of the break- 
ing out of moral disorders of the most flagrant 
character. These perils haye been incurred, 
doubtless, in most instances, through ignor- 
ance. The world Las needed a new experi- 
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ence on these matters ; and through the suf- 
ferings of many, wisdom will be learned. 
This, in substance, is conceded by Mr. Har- 
ris, who, so far from regarding the whole move- 
ment as dangerous and ruinous, expressly af- 
firms that it has a Divine side,—that every 
argument that concurs to fix his faith in the 
Christian gospel, forces him to admit a Divine 
element in the Spiritual Manifestations of our 
day. ; 

Nay, more. Ie declares that even such un- 
wise and perilous commerce with spirits as has 
existed, has been over-ruled beneficially, in 
several classes of instances, of which he speci- 
fies not less than fifteen. Our limits will not 
allow us to quote, at length, his views on this 
head, but they are substantially the same a 
have ever been insisted upon by the more ra- 
tional advocates of spiritualism in this coun- 
try. 

Instead of the sweeping denunciations of 
American spiritualists, reported by the Lon- 
don Advertiser, we find the following testi- 
mony to their merits, and to the importanco 
of the investigation : 

“ For the generality of the inquirers into 
the phenomena of spiritualism, I claim high 
merit, for honest dealing with phenomena 
which, from any stand-point, are most worthy 
of investigation, ‘They are important, especi- 
ally, to all professional men. To the physi- 
clan, as connected with, and throwing light 
upon, the most subtle problems of health and 
disease ; to the jurist, as indicating alike new. 
causes and new preventives of crime, but es- 
pecially, as affecting the value of testimony 
and showing the partial insecurity of the pres- 
ent laws of evidence, as incorporated into the 
civil and criminal code. It indicates a shrink- 
ing from the duties of his position for the Di- 
vine to standaloof. I hesitate not to say, that 
one year of thorough investigation of aceredi- 
ted spiritual phenomena now occurring, will 
throw more light on the real meaning of the 


critical reading of the expounders of the text; 
for here we sce human nature wrought upon 
visibly, alike by the spirit of the living God 
and by the myrmidons of darkness; and ex- 
hibiting all the sublime or terrible movements 
and counter-moyements of the tremendous 
fight.” 

Will these contemptuous opposers of spirit- 
ualism, who have suddenly discovered that 
Mr. Harris, since his alleged “ recantation,” is 
“ the ablest and most intellectual man in Amer- 
ica that spiritualism has ever been able to 
number among its disciples,” — a “ master 
mind of the day,’—give heed tothe above 
truthful declarations from his lips ? 


We will give but one more quotation : 

“ I solemnly affirm, that, from the best of 
my knowledge, results have been produced, 
through a heavenly spiritualism, within the 
last seven years, equal in quality, though not 
in quantity, to the best results from ‘the la- 
bors of Whitfioh, or the Wesleys, of Ober- 
lin or of the carly Friends. Since the great 
tide-wave of revivalism, harmonizing with the 
best of the two eantending influences in spirit- 
ualism, has begun to flow, (and the revival 


‘pernatural, 


New Testament, than any amount of mere: 


movement ‘Iq all a spiritual phenomenon, 
though not the work of individual spirits, in 
its inception, but of Almighty God), we may 
doubtless expect an extension of its startlin 

but elevating results. I design this remar 

for my rgligious reader, who has only seen 
that view of the subject commonly day 
by the public press, which, while it has, with 
a few exceptions, ae enforced the ex- 
travagances, deccits or diabolisms attending 
spiritual phenomena, has suppressed a series of 
facts not less important, pregnant with eviden- 
ces that the Lord, with His holy Angels, 
moves wonderfully upon mankind. No earthly 
consideration could induce me to forego my own 
spiritual experience, or recede, mentally, into the 
dim twilight of my perception before these mani- 
Jestations began.” l 

The last declaration is worthy of special 
note, when it is remembered that few if any 
persons have suffered more intensely, from 
what Mr. Harris deems diabolical influences 
in spiritualism than himself, in some of the 
earlier stages of his experience. If he has 
brought out from these sufferings, lessons of 
priceless value, so others may and will. And 
such as cannot, or will not, profit by his severe 
experience, or that of others, must learn the 
lesson for themselves through, like sufferings. 
There is no other way. 

Much more of interest and importance might 
be quoted from this discourse ;. but want of 
room compels us to desist.* The consequence 
into which it has been magnified by an un- 
scrupulous opposition, is a sufficient apology 
for the farge space already given to it— 
Enough has been presented, However, to show 
the utter unfairness of the report which has 
been so industriously circulated. The report- 
er, it appears, saw fit to represent what was 
said of the “ counter” or “ infernal” side of 
the movement, as affirmed of spiritualism asa 
whole ! This indicates that English journal- 
ism is no more reliable than American, when 
spiritualism is the theme. A. E. N. 


* Those who desire to peruse the whole sermon, 
which contains much that is worthy of serious 
thought, can probably obtain copies from the office 
of the “ Herald of Light,” New York. 


HAWTILORNE’S MARBLE FAUN. 

All high and truly inspiring books must 
have more or less of the spirit of immortality 
—must glance beyond earth and its scenes— 
must over-step the “flaming bounds of time 
and space,” and deal ‘with the ideal and infi- 
nite. As, to in any right sense approximate 
true manhood, an individual must live with 
constint reference to an immortal future, soa 
good book must, in its character and scope, 
transcend earthly limits, and incorporate into 
its fabric much of the Spiritual element. It 
must not be of the earth, earthy, but partake 
of the heavenly. A man of high genius finds 
it quite difficult to confine his creative opera- 
tions within the narrow circle of the known 
and the material. The natural freedom of the 
larger reason demands the Spiritual and the 
limitless for its true objects. Hence most all 
great books trench more or less upon the su- 
Great and Spiritualized imagina- 
tions sweep over.the boundaries of the present 
existence with the same naturalness that a 
canary-bird would fly the limits of his wire 
cage. : 

Let us repeat it ; almost without exception, 
great works of genius embrace the supernal. 
This is a somewhat significant fact, and a 
clear indication, of itself, of man’s inherent im- 
mortality. Men of large genius are but “rep- 
resentative men ”—are but pre-travellers, in’ 
their instinctive path, on that immortal thor- 
oughfare over which all men are to follow. 
These men of more developed reason and heart 
but range a little ahead of the slow-marching 
myriads who are bound on the same never- 
ending journey of immortality. 

All good books are therefore greatly signifi- 
cant to the Spiritual philosopher, and indeed, 
to all who understand their august and blessed 
import. 

Hawthorne’s recent book is one of this high 
class, and should be read with more serious 
intent than that which we bestow on ordina- 
ry stories. It is a highly ideal and Spiritual- 
istic work, though presented in the form of a 
novel. There is nothing, however, trivial or 
transitory about it. It was doubtless written 
to illustrate high art, but its criticisms are 
connected by a golden, yet slight but fitting 
thread of story. Three of the principal char- 
acters are artists, who are endowed with 
highly Spiritualized attributes. Lipa, one 
of the principal personages of the tale, is a 
young New England lady who goes to Italy 
onan artistic pilgrimage. She has a great 

passion for the old masters, and employs her- 
self in copying them, rather than in endeavors 
to originate. In this sphere of effort she is 
very successful, these same old masters mak- 
ing her conceptive powers and obedient hands 
mediums through which to not only repro- 
duce the spirit and expression achieved by 
their mortal hands, but to further adumbrate 
their unexpressed ideal. Ina word, Hawthorne 
makes the delicate and marvellously sensitive 
Hilda a Spiritual medium,.as the term is now 
generally understood. Let us subjoin a de- 
scription of Hilda’s mediumship :* 


i 

“Tt was not Hilda’s gencral practice to at- 
tempt reproducing the whole of a great pic- 
ture, but to select some high, noble, delicate 
portion of it, ín which the spirit and essence 
of the picture culminated: the Virgin’s celes- 
tial sorrow, for example, or a hovering angel, 
or a saint with a glow of heaven in his dying 
fuce—and these would be rendered with her 


seen guidance other than his own will. 
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whole soul, If a picture had darkened into 
an Indistinct shail, through time and no- 
glect, or had been injured by cleansing, or re 
touched by some profine hand, she seemed to 
possess the faculty of seeing it in its pristino 
glory. 'The copy would come from her hands 
with what the beholder felt must be the light 
which the old master had left upon the origi- 
nal in bestowing his final and most etherial 
touch, In some instances even, (ut least, go 
those believed who best appreciated Hilda's 
power and sensibility,) she had heen enabled 
to execute what the great master lad con- 
ceived in his imagination, but had not so per- 
fectly succeeded in putting on canvas; a re- 
gult surely not impossible when such depths 
of sympathy as she possessed were assisted by 
delicate skill and accuracy of her slender 
hand, In such cases the girl was but a finer 
instrument, a more exquisitely etlective picce 
of mechanism, by the help of which the 
spirit of sonic great departed painter now 
first achieved his ideal, CENTURIES AFTER HIs 
OWN EARTHLY HAND, THAT OTHER T 
TURNED To bust !” 

It would scem from this that Hawthorne is 
either a Spiritualist, or that he so far sanc- 
tions its views as to borrow its mediumistic 
idea. He again furthers the idea of this Spir- 
itualistic appliance, while describing the prye- 
ess by which Kenyon, the sculptor, is endeav- 
oring to mould the bust of his faun-like friend, 
Donatello: : : 

“ Helpless of a good result, Kenyon gave up 


OOL, HAD 


all pre-conceptions about the character of his 


subject, and let his hands work uncontrolled 
with the clay, somewhat as a §PIRITUAL ME- 
DIUM, while holding a pen, yields it to an un- 
Now 
and then he fancied that his plan was destined 
to be a successful one. A skill and insight 
beyond his consciousness seemed occasionally 
to take up the task. The mystery, the mira- 
cle of imbibing an inanimate substance with 
thought, feeling, and all the intangible at- 
tributes of the soul, appeared ow the verge of 
being wrought, but now, as he flattered him- 
self, the true image of his friend was about to 


emerge from the facile material, bringing with > 


it more of Donatello’s character than the 
keenest observer could detect at any moment 
in the face of the original. Vain expectation ! 
some touch, whereby the artist thought to 
improve or hasten the result, interfered with 
the design of his unseen Spiritual assistant, 
and spoilt the whole.” ~. 

From the above extracts, we may fairly in- 
fer that Hawthorne is a Spiritualist, and that 
he fully believes that Spirits may control, to 
some extent, and for high ends, the organisms 


of persons yet in the flesh. ~s 


$ t 

All through these two volumes we distinct- 
ly discover traces of Spiritualism, and the au- 
thors mind is considerably exercised with 
topics which Spiritualists are constantly agi- 
tating. We shall refer to this book in anoth- 
er article, and make still further extracts, 
which afford hints concerning the solution of 
the problems of cvil and sin. 

St ie I 

Eprror or tie Srirrvat Ne.rcrre,—I 
am much pleased with the first number of 
your paper. In its mechanical department it 
is a perfect gem of nexttness and beauty—a 
rare feast to the eye. The quality of the pa- 
per is excellent, a little foo good if any fault is 
to.be found with it. The editorials are vig- 
orous and pertinent. The selections evinee a 
discriminating taste that prophesies well for 
the future conduct of the paper, indicating 
that your name is not a misnomer. You could 
We need 
Kelecticism in art, science, literature, and par- 
ticularly is it needed in theology in this Babel 
age when “some cry one thing and some an- 


not have hit upon a better name. 


other,” and scarcely any one knows just what 
he does, or ought to, believe. Above all, in 
the great field of spiritual research which is 
now inviting more minds than in any former 
age of the world, is there demanded the exer- 
cise of an eclectic wisdom, which, appropriating 
the good, casts the bad away. The manifold 
blunders which have lately been made in this 
department of investigation, verify Pauls 
statement that “the animal man discerneth 
not the things of the spirit,” and indicate that, 
in order to profitable explorations, one needs 
an eye of observation sharpened by spiritual 
attaitments. The spirit of a true spiritual- 
ism, which is the spirit of God, is eclectic — 
Tt “searcheth all things,” proves all things, 
discriminates in all things. , 

May I not venture to hope that your name 
is a faithful index to the future character of 
the paper? Let it rebuke grossness, unclean- 
ness, sensuality, and inculeate purity, heaven- 
ly-mindedness, spirituality, seeking to lift up 
spiritualism from the vile estate to which it 
might seem it has been the purpose of some of 
its professed votaries to degrade it, to its le- 
gitimate and normal plane. | Let it discrimin- 
ate in favor.of pure, wholesome Christian sen- 
timent, and a divine interior spiritual life, the 
fruits-of which are bountiful, comely and good 
works, an orderly and decorous exterior de- 
portment, and against the multifarious phases 
of infidelity (luse the word in its papular sense), 
with their manifest results which have gained 
currency through some spiritual mediums and 
papers. Spiritualism, “the synonym of all 
that is pure, noble, refining, angelic, Godlike,” 
ought not to be madé responsible for these 
perversions, and I here, as I- have ‘always 
“hitherto done, disclaim all complicity and fel- 
lowship with whatever of this destestable 
character gocs under the name of Spiritualism. 


Tam glad to learn that the spirit of the 
“old Age” is. to survive in the Eclectic. And 
this seems almost equivalent to an intimation 
that the Eclectic will be a medium for the 
practical and elevating thoughts of the philo- 


~ community. 
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suphic and pure-minded Newin, whe was the 
soul of the Age, and traces of whose pen those 
having spiritual discernment might fancy they 
see over the cabalistic “s” in the present 
number, : 

I do not mean. to insinuate a doubt of the 
ability of the present Editor to make the 
Eclectic just such a paper as the cause to which 
it is devoted demands, but to hint my ostima- 
tion of the talent and moral worth of Mr. 
Newton, towards whom let me freely endorse 
the sentiments of Jove and fellowship of “ L. 
P.” in the article “ Au Revorn.” 

I thank you, Mr. Editor, for your relevant 
and pungent reprimand of the “ supercilions- 
ness of Swecdeuborgianism.” It is just and fe- 
served, 

Let all who desire the success of such an 
instrument ot good as the Eclectic promises 
to be, unite heart and hand to give it encour- 
agement and support. 


H. P. Oscoop. 
Foxcroft, Me., April 6, 1860, 


BROTHER A. E NEWTON. 

We are happy to announce that Bro. A. F. 
Newroy, who is so well known, and so highly 
regarded, both as an editor anda man, will 
assist us in our editorial labors. He probably 


will contribute something to every-number of 


this paper. This, we know, will rejoice his 


numerous friends all over the country. He is 


a good and sincere man, as well as one of the 
best writers—if not the best—we have in our 


ranks. Jn a logical and philosophical con- 
troversy, he is unsurpassed. “He will be re- 
sponsible only for the articles that bear his 
own signature, The articles in last week’s 
paper, over the signature of “ B”? were from 
his pen. 
+O O-+ 
RESPECTABILITY. 

What is respectability ? The dictionaries, 
in which words sometimes prematurely crys- 
talize, define it as “ the state or quality of be- 
ing respectable--worthiness of respeet—esti- 
mable,” ete. Tn the more general acceptation 
of the word, it means to be pecuniarily well- 
to-do—to have a fair degree of outside moral- 
ity—to make a “ good appearance,” and, above 


“all, to be endorsed by that immaculate, smooth- 


faced, and universally popular lady, Mrs. 
Gruypy, who is the general conscience- -keep- 
er of society. 

Let us describe this much referred-to lady. 
Well, then, she is a eelle religions, though 
“none to hurt.” Ier religion, like the beauty 
of many of her sex, is only “skin deep.” 1t 


isn’t, with her, an intrinsic sentiment. Mrs. 


Grundy never insists upon intrinsic things— 


save and excepting intrinsic hypocrisy and 
deceit. 
some extent. 


Mrs. G. doesnt allow any 


“ ancient landmarks”? to be removed with re- 


gard to religion. In this respect, and we be- 
lieve in this only, her wisdom and Solomons 
coincide. She is not a progfessive individual ; 
she frowns upon all new movements, and de- 
clares them “ vulgar.” She has in full charge 
only what has “become,” and fully repudiates 


the “ becoming,’—that is, that which is ad- 
- vancing to take place among the acquisitions of 


civilization, She has regard only to exter- 


nals; she never troubles herself,—if, indeed, 


she has the faculty to do so, which is a very 


doubtful matter, — about the operation of 


spiritual forces; she is‘only troubled by them; 
they shock her and make her “ nervous.”— 
She isn’t, however, susceptible of any deeper 
agitation than a slight “ nervousness,” and 
that is partly simulated. Mrs. Grundy is a 
“ fair-weather Christian,” and a fair-weather 


every thing else ; catch her to “ eat with pub-- 


licans and sinners,” indeed! No! she wouldn’t 
go near the horrid creatures, save, perhaps, 
to leave at their doors an “ orthodox” tract ! 
She can hardly reconcile herself to that por- 
tion of Chris?s history which refers to his 
going among that “low class of people.”— 
Were Ile on earth now, and should repeat 
his calls on these same “ publicans and sin- 
ners,” Mrs. Grundy would give Him`the cold 
shoulder and treat him with scorn, (Mrs. G. 
is never in earnest except in the manifesta- 
tion of seorn for “ low people !”) She would 
pronounce him a “free lover? (Mrs, G. 
herself, is quite a “ free lover,” only she is 
rather sly about her amorous proceedings, ) 
anda tippler. She, nominally, respects his 
memory, to be sure, because time has glossed 
over those habits of his of visiting and con- 
versing kindly with the despised classes of 


Perhaps we have said enough of Mrs. Grun- 
dy’s traits to give our readers an inkling of 
her general character. It was necessary to say 
thus much of this great queen of “ respecta- 
bility,” that her subjects might be indicated.— 
Their views of respectability are like unto 
hers. These subjects, and they are very nu- 
merous, never will do any thing till they con- 
sult their sovereign. Before they proceed to 
do anything out of the ordinary course of 
things, they first consult Mrs.-G. If the 
movement meets her approbation, they “ will 
go it with a per fect looseness.” 

Now we do not wish to be misunderstood 
on this subject. We would not, for our lives, 
ridicule genuine respectability ; withered be 
our hands when we attempt to write any- 
thing that shall in the least favor immorality 
of any kind. Purity of life is the only con- 
dition of blessedness, which we account, with 
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Mrs. Grandy is a fashionable lady to 
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Carlyle, is samet heyond banana and 
infinitely more to be desired, And, therefore, 
wo would see to it that it shall not be substi- 
tuted by external, false propriety or respecta- 
bility, It is time, if we would have in so- 
ciety a genuine respectability, to scrape these 
“whited walls,” and expose the hypocrisy 
which this thin wash of bogus respectability 
so successfully screens, 


Not Till Then. 

Not till we are crushed, torn, and bleeding, 
in the conflicts of life, do we turn our atten- 
tion to the “land of the hereafter” as the 
place where the deferred hopes of the soul 
will be realized. When we are occupied with 
the immediate necessities, real or imaginary 
ones, of the present state, the deeper needs of 
the spirit but vaguely indicate themselves.— 
They lie in “ pensive shadows,” awaiting the 
culmination, and ebbing away, of lifes cruder 
wants, before their murmurings become audi- 
ble. But after the “beggarly elements” of 
time and space have done their utmost for us, 
and the great void is yet felt, we grow into a 
temper to welcome the comforter, even the 
deep spirit of truth which abideth forever.— 
Until we are satisfied with worldliness—with 
these perishable niatters which cannot meet 
our inmost demands—we_ shall live on the 
husks of things—be trivial; heartless, and ex- 
ceedingly thoughtless creatures. But when 
the adverse hour comes; or when our grow- 
ing spirits begin to pant after something that 
external life gives not, then, willingly, long- 
ingly, do we incline our cars unto the deeper 
wisdom that speaks to us of a glorious and 
everlasting hereafter. 


Doubting Thomases 
Are always numerous. We have encountered 
a few of them at the beginning of this our en- 


terprise, and we take this occasion to say to 


our dubious friends (7) that we did not re- 
animate the Srmrrvuan AcE with the least 
doubt of full success. We start the paper 
with a list amply large enough to sustain it, 
even if we had not a very reasonable hope of 
enlarging it immediately. We have already 
received numerous compliments for the neat- 
ness and general good appearance of our pa- 
per, as we expected we should. Without the 
least disposition to boast, or to disparage our 


| brethren of the Spiritual press, we -think we 


transcend them all in the mechanical beauty 
of the Ecrecric. Not designing it for a tem- 
porary institution, we made up our mind to 
send it forth in the creditable shape it bears. 
We do not say that its contents correspond 
with its typographical perfection, but we do 
say that we mean to present, from week to 
week, quite a readable paper. However, we 
will let our readers judge for themselves. — 
But we would have the doubting Thomases re- 
assured,—or at least, if they do not mean to 
lend us a helping hand, to let us go cheerfully 
about our business. 
ing Thomases—we know that they are the 
victims of unfortunate organizations, and can- 
not, perhaps, help the “gloomy doubts that 
rise,” and which cloud their visions to all le- 
gitimate success in lifes grave business, We 
can but hope, in relation to them, that they 
will learn to “believe all things °—that are 
true and feasible—and to expecially believe 
that “some things can be done as well as 
others.” 
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L Infidelity. 


We observe thatSpiritualism is stirring up 
quite a muss among our Infidel neighbors of 
the Investigator. It has greatly decimated 
their ranks—taking willing captive some of 
their, formerly, stoutest champions—such as 
Joseph Baker, Robert Dale Owen, &c.—and 
some of the more bigoted of the survivors are 
waxing uneasy abont the stability of their 
negatory craft. Even brother Seaver is soft- 
ening down a little, and the never-fading 
light is somewhat radiating his face. We 
heard him talk in a Spiritual Conference, at 
Bromfield Hall, one Sunday morning, and we 
felt that he coud not be far from the heaven- 
ly kingdom. He has, if we do not greatly 
mistake his natural character, a strong relig- 
ious and Spiritual tendency, and it chnnot be 
congenial to him to dwell in the gloomy shad- 
ows of eternal death. The tyranny of his 
will, the pride of intellect, doubtless, keeps 
him from rising unto the “light and liberty” 
of Spiritualism. 

Vast is the mission of Spiritualism, and it is 
radiating its divine and central light in all di- 
rections, and bringing in happy tonverts from 
all extremes of religious and non-religious op- 
position. It is exerting a wondrous power. 

-l 
Giye Him a Call. 

We would say to our friends who may visit 

Portland that they will find a quiet and ex- 


-eellent home at the Commerciat House, 


kept by Mr. N. J. Davis. He is an experi- 
enced Jandlord, and gives his entire attention 
to securing to his guests the utmost comfort. 
Strangers coming here from abroad will do no 
better than to stop with him. 
0 

Miss Emily Faithfull has established at 9 Great 
Coram street, Brunswick square, London, a print- 
ing office, in{which the work is done wholly by 
women, 


We blame not the doubt-- 


| $2000 below the true figure, 


EDITORIAL ITEMS. 


John Brown's ghost is n much more sensible 
article than was John Brown hiinself, It informs 
Andrew Jackson Davis's journal that its conduct 
here was “very wrong,” and that “no leagued 
designs of murder or forcible means can remove 
slavery.” Brayvo!—drchange, : 


You are right there, John, and we are happy 
to observe that a change of worlds has opened 
your eyes a bit, Violence and bloodshed will not 
truly liberate any man, or set of men, and we are 
glad that you have found that out, in the upper 
spheres, The truth, instilled into the minds of 
men, Will be the best antidote to slavery of all 
descriptions. 


fe” The following Ait at the Independent is a 
palpable” We clip it from the Christian 
Mirror, When the grave Orthodox papers do re- 
lax their gravity, they do it to some good pur- 
pose. If they would smile and joke oftener, 
their religion would be just as guod, and far more 
acceptable, “Hit him again!” 


A Cawpatay Parer.—We have received trom 
“A Maine Pastor,” with request to publish, a 
slip from the Vermont Chronicle, This commu- 
nication is froma clergyman of that State, ex- 
pressing his views on the rec eipt of a Prospectus 
to canvass his Parish for subscribers to the N. Y. 
Independent during the Presidential campaign! 
We presume many in our State as well as our- 
selves were favored with one of these documents, 
We did not deem it worth while to make any 
apology for not accepting so important a trust, as 
that of stirring the clergyand Christian laity of 
Maine to political agitation. The reasons of the 
Vermont pastor are as cutting as the winter air of 
his northern mountains. The N. Y. Evangelist 
closes a Jong article on this campaign enterprise 
of the Independent with this remark :—“ Cer- 
tainly it is a great undertaking to combine in one 
tremendous sheet the threefold attractions of a 
Sunday School Paper, a Comic Almanac, and a 
Campaign Document.” 


one, 


{<A strong party man not long since re- 
marked, in extetination of a somewhat noisy po- 
litical glorification, that “it was not every day 
they killed a hog, and when they did the boys had 
to have the bladder.” 


fe A writer in that kinkiest of literary pa- 
pers, the New York Express, says :— Indeed I 
never quite fancied an eternity of anything—not 
even of happiness; certainly not of the other 
thing. And'T especially dislike all kinds of eter- 
nal people. As for the eternal theatre-goer, or 
the eternal picture-goer, I fear me he must be an 
eternal nuisance, The freshness of his nature 
“son gets washed away, and nothing whatever is 
capable of producing a clean impression upon 
it.” 


“ Wio Wrote rr?”—The speculators about the 
authorship of certain articles in the Ledger are 
quite off the track; it does not follow that be- 
cause an article is written by a clergyman, the 
author is necessarily a resident of Brooklyn, We 
employ more Doctors of Divinity in writing for 
the Ledger than there are or ever were engaged 
on any other paper inthis country, —New York 
Ledger. 

Only think of it! Doctors of Divinity cheek 
by jowl with the great fiction-monger, Sylvanus 
Junior! One the romancer of secularism, and 
the others romancers in theology! However, it 
is not a bad sign, this of Doctors of Divinity de- 
scending into the literary foruin “and taking the 
people by the hand.” We are thankful to have 
their ice thaw a bit, even if the waters thereof do 
mingle with the debris.of sensational literature, 

ASTOUNDING Pisce or INvormaAtion.—Bonner, 
of the New York Ledger, has actually found out 
the precise number of dollars it takes to make 
up the salary of the Vice President of the United 
States of America. This highly valuable piece 
of statistical information—seeond only in im- 


portance to the discovery of the North West Pas- 


sage—was-derived from no less a source thanhe 
Vice President himself. Verily, we are progress- 
ing fast. Greely’s Almanac, it seems, set the sum 
Wake up, Horace, 
for Bonner is after you! 

Mrs; Swisshelm says that the popularity of her 
paper in Minnesota is duc to the fact that “ peo- 
ple are always expecting she will say something 
she ought not to.” There are more such —Er- 
change, 

That's it exactly! From some unaccountable 
perversity of our nature, forbidden fruit is always 
most eagerly sought for, and keenly relished, A 
very proper and morally unexceptionable paper 
will always be highly commended, but very little 
read, Sin, we are sorry to be obliged to say, is 
very seductive ! 

Ẹ g? The Bible, or some other good book, en- 
joins it upon us to shun the very appearance of 
evil. Alas! itis the disposition of too many of 
us “miserable sinners” to shun only the appear- 
ance of it! 

A man out West has been severely fined for 
hugging a girl in church.—Dath Times, 

If women are’ angels—as they are called— 


where a more appropriate place to display adora- 
tion of them than in a church ?—Boston Post. 


Asa church is a holy place, and as hugging is 
a somewhat questionable operation, the young fe- 
male should have simply been “ greeted with a 
holy kiss,” according to the sainted Apostle’s di- 
rection, as 

The wife of “one of the first: re of Au- 


burn” has just gone raving mad from spiritual- 
ism.—Boston Post. 


Don't believe.2 word of it! Most people go 
“raving mad” for the twant-of a true spiritualism. 
A little more spiritualism would do the Post no 
harm whatever. Those people who are said to 
bo made crazy by spiritualism, are constitution- 


ally a little shaky. 


B25 Will those religious presses which have so 
eagerly given currency to the gross misrepsenta- 
tions of Mr, T. L. Harris’ famous sermoron spir- 
itualism be as prompt to correct it? ‘Will they 
do itat all? We fear not. Mr. Newtori's arti- 


ele in another column sets forth this matter in its- 


true light. 

Ratner Tant.—Fanny Fern, who is rather-& 
plain spoken lady, doesn’t like Bro, Guinness, the 
Trish revival star-preacher.” Hear her: 

“Having nothing to say, ho could not ay it; 


50, ‘he resorted to rollings of the eyes, clasping 
of tho hands, shakings of the head, and cpg | 
pauses to introduce the flattesat platitudes, Ono 
might laugh wero jt not so terrible to see Chris- 
Uanity so travestied and profaned. The vory 
tones of his voice are false, I measured him be- 
foro he had done mouthing the first hymn, He 
impressed mo as an egotistical humbug.” 


Wonder if Brother Guinness figured in the late 
Irish revivals, which the Westminster Review has 
so thoroughly analyzed % 


NEWS ITEMS. 

Mrs, Mary Ann Latson, of New York, commit- 
ted suicide on account of jealousy of her hus- 
band, She stopped up the cracks of the door 
and windows of her room, lighted a furnace of 
charcoal, and died from the fumes, Her husband, 
who is a dentist, found her dead with. a note in 
her hand stating that “ his business” had driven 
her crazy, and imploring forgiveness for the 
trouble she had caused him. He was both sur- 
prised and afflicted at the melancholy occurrence, 
and stated to the police that for eight years or 
more she had been unreasonably jealous of him. 


The London Times advises the young Prince of 
Wales to visit the United States, and assures him 
a courteous reception. It doesn’t know anything 
about the emigrant runners®nd California ticket 
swindlers of New York, or it would tell him to 
shun that city. The confidence men too !—fancy 
Col. Phipps and the Prince listening respectfully 
and attentively to some confidence man, buying bo- 
gus San Francisco tickets, or being asked to visit 
a quiet place on Broadway where “there's a Jit- 
tle game goin’ on.” 

The London Observer states that the proposal 
of the directors of: the Great Eastern to raise an 
additional sum of £100,000 to equip the vessel 
for sea, has been attended with the most complete 
success, Subscribers to this fund are to be guar- 
antied a dividend of 17 1-2 per cent, out of the 
profits, subject to the charges of insurance, and 
redeemable at the end of two years, with 20 per 
cent. bonus. This ship will thus cost upwards of 
a million sterling, which is pretty good evidence 
that everything about her has cost double its 
value in one way or another, The Manchester 
Guardian says the Great Eastern will be ready 
for sea by the beginning of June, and that she 
will accompany the royal squadron which is to 
escort the Prince of Wales to Canada, 


Tue way vo “TURN OUT A FLAT.” —At Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, one day last week, Joseph ‘Folder, 
German, was crushed to death by being drawn 
between two heavy rollers ina machine shop.— 
Iie came out as thin as a pancake. 

A great foot race occurred in New Orleans on 
Sunday, the Ist inst. The wager was for $10,000, 
aud was won by the Trenton Boy, beating a man 


named Smith, Some $10,000 to $50,000 changed 
hands on the occasion. 


Domestic difficulties induced George Worces- 


ter, of Elkhart County, Ind., 
limb of a tree, climb up to the limb and jump off, 
giving himself as heavy a fall as if he had been 
on the drop of a scaffold, 
-earthly career, 

The gossips aro discussing the approaching 
marriage of Madame de Bodisco toa Capt. Scott, 
of the East India Company's service, who has 
followed her here, She was a Georgetown. belle 
when the old Baron wooed and won her, and is 
now a “leviathan of loveliness.” Her oldest 
sons are in the Imperial Cadet Guard of Russia, 
but by marrying again, she forfeits her pension 
as widow of an ambassador.— Washington Letter. 


A Washington letter says the British Minister 
at Washington is putting his bachelor house in 
order to reccive the Prince of Wales. Lord Ly- 
ons is described as more popular and less gallant 
than his predecessor Lord Napier. 


+ O 0+ 


& Professor” Grimes’ Book on Spiritualism. 


We have not seen this, we suppose, recently 
published book, nor do we especially care to. 
So far as spiritualism is concerned, we do not 
regard Grimes at all qualified to render an 
adequate judgment. Being a materialist, or, 
to coin a word, an animalist, he cannot rise to 
that high spiritual point of view from. which 
this subject must necessarily be surveyed.— 
Taking the science which he professes to teach 
as the criterion in this matter, it can be easily 
shown, that in a religious or spiritual sense, he 
is nearly idiotic. He can have, from the style 
of his organization, but a meagre religious con- 
sciousness. It is difficult for a man to be- 
lieve what is not in his own constitution.— 
He has nothing in him that responds to spirit- 
ualistic ideas. Being, from his whole make- 
up, a materialist, he is not aware that he, or 
any other man or woman, has a “ living soul.” 
He relies wholly on the evidences‘of his sens- 
es for all the knowledge he may possess.— 
Unfortunately he is an unfinished man, because 
he will persist in assuming to treat of matters 
that are above his reach, He would, doubt- 
less, do to teach anatomy, and would have 
been at home in the Prophet Ezekicl’s valley 
of dry bones. We believe Grimes does not 
recognize man as intrinsically a religious be- 
ing. If he is any thing, he is positivist after 
the school of Auguste Compte. But we doubt 
whether he has any fixed philosophical views, 
ecause his mind is too superficial and muddy 
to afford any permanent anchorage ground,— 
We think he sometimes holds to the progres- 


‘sive theory, and pretends to believe that man 


progressed from ape-hood. Wo were in, one 
evening, at the New Melodeon to hear the 
e Professor” debate with Bro. Leo Miller, and 
we thought his looks and manner was the 
truest illustration of this, his ape theory, that 
we have yet seen. 
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- Sperial Sotices, 


PERERA AoE THE IAEA TO 


Spectal. Notice. 

Will our exchanges remember to direct to 
“Spiritual Eclectic,” Portland, Me.? 

All communications intended for the paper 
must also be addressed to the Eclectic, as 
above named. ; 

Letters containing remittances may also be 
sent to the editor, or P. Clarke, 14 Bromfield 
strect, Boston. 


v 


ie s 
To Correspondents. 


A portion of Dr. Robbins’ articles will ap- 


pear next week. Many thanks to him for his 
kind regards for our paper. 


The second instalment of “ Drops and « 


Draughts,” by “ Leolett,” (is it 7), will ap- 
pear next week with the verses. Suit your 
convenience in that matter, but it is better 
not to write but on one side of the paper. 

Bro. Mariner's criticism upon Coleridge and 
Moses, will appear next week, Butwe would 
apprise Bro, M., that Coleridge was a very 
learned man, 

“ Corporal Punishment” got mislaid some- 
how. We read it, and marked it for inser- 
tion, although it was too long. Can't friend 
Litchfield re-write the article and condense it? 
The subject is a good one, and should be dis- 
cussed. 

“J, Ps.” article is welcome. 
written to you. 

We have quite a number of picces of poetry 
on hand which will be printed soon. 

We feel very grateful to: Bro. Oscoon for 
his commendatory notice of our paper, and he, 
and others, may be assured that we. shall try 
to deserve and retain their good opinions. 

“ Vesper Bells,” though the topic is old, 
ring very well, and will appear in due sca- 
son. 

We shall, doubtless, insert some of the vers- 
es which so highly culogize Bro. Davis, of the 
Herald of Progress, although we think the 
writer lays it ona diftle too thick. Suppose 
our friend tries his hand in a line not quite so 
idolatrous 2 Beware of idolatry, brother. 


—e a o a 


Mrs. J. W. Currier will lecture in Portland 
April 15th, Bangor 22nd, Marblehead 29th 
and May 6th ; Portsmouth, May 13—20; Mil- 
ford, N. II., 27th; Portland, June 3rd and 10th, 
She will speak in Oswego and Cincinnati, Sun- 
days of October and November, and intends 
to spend the winter West and South. Appli- 
“ations should be sent in as carly as possible. 
Address Lowell, Box 815. 

see 
Tne ATLANTIC MONTHLY For Aprit._ We 


have received, from the publishers wo suppose, 
the April number of this Monthly, and have 
read portions of it with increased satisfaction. 
The leading article, on “ The Laws of Beauty,” 
contains valuable ‘thoughts for an artist, and 
much information for the general esthetic read- 
er, As we advance in true spiritual culture 
Beauty, as an end, and the laws by which it 
is governed, and by which it may be more de- 
finitely understood, become more an object of 
deep interest to us. It has, owing to its sub- 
tle character, been a very difficult thing to de- 
fine. It is in that category of things that are 
much easier to emotionally experience than to 
intellectually describe. It is a purely spivitu- 
al existence, and has, as the writer of this ar- 
ticle avers, its source within. All outward, 
material forms are but effigics of spiritual 
principles. 


We have 


ethereal, it is quite difficult to give any ade- 
quate outward expression to Beauty, The 
external forms of things, however perfect, are 
but faintly suggestive of the deepest and truest 
Beauty. We have at rare seasons only, pró- 
phetic emotional intimations of the unspeaka- 
ble inmost we name Beauty. The artist tries 
to catch and fix either in words, colors, or 
“dull, cold marble,” his fleeting radiant visions 
of this eternal loveliness, but the result falls 
far short of his inexpressible ideal. 

The other articles of this number of the 
AtLantic—or at least enough of them to 
sustain its high literary reputation—are of a 
superior cast, both as prose and verse. We 
have read “ Barpic Symnors,” but we confess 
we cannot as yet discern their significance.— 
They have the merit of being original, and in 
our view, no other. The fault, however, may 
be with our spiritual eyes. It would seem 
that the “symbols” have some meming to 
them, or else the editor of the ATLantic would 
not have inserted them. Perhaps the author 
explained the meaning, therein couched, to the 
editor at a private interview, 


` Mrs. Currier of- Lowell. 

We have had the pleasure of hearing this 
lady speak for the two last Sabbaths, in Port- 
land, and were ‘highly edified by her several 
aikaa In an oratorical pont of view, 
tlicy would bo hard to excel. Jfer subjects, 
too, are handled. with rare ‘intellectual ability. 

She develops them all from their premise- 
gern as fittingly and naturally as a tree ex- 
pands froth the seed. We might.say the same 
of Lizzie Doten’s ‘efforts, and of several other 
trance-speakers whom we- could namo. Ver- 
ily, our clergymen must look to their homi- 
letic laurels, or they will find. themégelves en- 
tirely superseded: We most cordially recom- 
mend Mrs. Curnier to those Spiritual socie- 
ties who would secure the services of a first- 
class trance-speaker. - Bee notice of her ad- 
dress. 


\ 
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But being, in its essence, very 
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Thinkers’ Department, 


Turnos Nor To BE BoLven.—The nature 
of the Divinity, immortality, the existence of 
our own souls, and their connection with the 
body, are eternal problems, which our philos- 
ophers make no progress in solying.—Goethe. 


ImmortaLiry.—I doubt not of our immor- 
tality, for nature cannot dispense with our 
continued activity. But we are not all in like 
manner immortal; and he who would mani- 
fest himself as a great Entelechia [an object in 
complete actualization] to future ages, must 
begin now.—Ib. 


Tue Worip—-How SEEN AT DIFFERENT 
PERIODS oF Lire.—We sce the world one way 
from a plain, another way from the promon- 
tory, another from the glacier fields of the 
Alps. We see, from one of these points, a 
larger piece of the world than from the other; 
but who can say that wo sec most truly from 
one of them? When a writer leaves monuments 
on the different steps of his life, it is chief- 
ly important that he should have from nature 
a foundation, and good will; that ho should, 
at each step, see and feel clearly, and say dis- 
tinctly and truly, what has passed in his mind. 
Then will his writings, if they aro true to the 
season in which they originated, remain al- 
ways true and right, however the writer may 
unfold or alter.—Ib. 


Man.—Man must go through various stages, 
each bringing with it its peculiar virtues and 
faults, which, in the epoch to which they be- 
long, may be considered natural, and ina man- 
ner right. On the next step you sco him an- 
other man; there is no trace left of tho earlier 
virtues or faults; others have taken their 
places, And so on to the final transformation, 
after which we know not what we’shall be.— 
Ib, 


Music.—'Tis strange this state to which the 
great improvements in the technical and me- 
chanical parts have brought our late composers. 
The productions are no longer music; they go 
quite beyond the level of human feclings, and 
the mind and heart answer no more.—Jb. 


Prooressive CuLture.—Young people will 
best enjoy what a man has written in his 
youth; nor need we think that tho world 
makes such progress in culture or good taste 
that youth itself has got beyond the era of 
rudonoss. If the world docs improve on the 
whole, yet youth must begin anew, and go 
through tho stages of culture from the begin- 

. ning.—Jb, i 


Freepom.—Through all Schiller’s works 
goes the idea of freedom, though this idea as- 
sumed a new shape as he advanced in culture, 
and became another man. In his youth it was 
physical freedom that engaged his thoughts.— 
Now, every man has freedom enough, if he can 
only satisfy himself, and knew what ho is fit 
for; What avails us a superfluity of freedom 
which wo cannot use? You seo this chamber, 
and the next, in which you, through the open 
door, see my bed. Neither of them is large ; 
and they are by necessary furniture, books, 
manuscripts, and works of art, made narrow- 
er; but they are enough forme. If aman 
have freedom enough to livchealthy, and work 
at his craft, he has enough; and cach man can 
easily obtain this amount of freedom. Then, 
none of us are free, except under certain con- 
ditions, which we must fulfill —Jb. . 


mat 


a kd It profita not 
_ Tho wisdom of tho wiso. Tho meck of heart, 


sents tho mind of a good man not enlightened 
by an actual revelation, but seeking about for 
one. Inno other book is the desire and ne- 
cessity for a Mediator so intensely expressed. 
The personality of God, the I AM of the He- 
brews, is most vividly impressed on the book, 
in opposition to Pantheism, — 

T now think, after many doubts, that the 
passage, “ I know my Redeemer liveth,” &c., 
may be fairly taken asa burst of determina- 
tion, a quasi prophecy. “YX know not how this 
can be; but in spite of all my difficulties, this 
I do know, that I shall be recompensed.” 

It should be observed, that all the imagery 
in the speeches of the men is taken from the 
East, and is no more than a mere representa- 
tion of the forms of material nature. But 
when God speaks the tone is exalted, and al- 
most all of the images are taken from Egypt, 
the crocodile, the war-horse, and so forth,— 
Egypt was then the first monarchy that had 
s splendid court. 

Satan, in the prologue, does not mean the 
‘devil, our Diabolus. There is no calumny in 
his words. He is rather the circuitor, the ac- 
cusing spirit, a dramatic attorney-gencral._— 
But after the prologue, which was necessary 
to bring the imagination into a proper state 
for the dialogue, we hear no more of this Sa- 
tan.—1b, 


“ Tue best way to bringa clever young man 
who has become skeptical and unsettled, to 
reason, is to make him feel something in any 
way. Love, if sincere and unworldly, will, in 
nine cases out of ten, bring him toa sense and 
assurance of something real and actual; and 
that sense alone will make him ¿kink to a 
sound purpose, instead of dreaming that he is 


strating it. 
ter the formula of my faith in this mystery in 
more logical terms than some others ; but this 
Isay: Go and ask the most ordinary man, a 
professed believer in the doctrine, whether he 
believes in and worships a plurality of Gods, 
and he will start with horror at the bare sug- 
gestion. * Ife may not be able to explain his 
creed in exact terms; but he will tell you 


adapting means to proximate ends, thih the 
elephant.—Table Talk. 


Love. Love is the admiration and chor- 
ishing of the amiable qualities of the beloved 
person, upon condition of yourself being the 
object of their action. The qualities of the sexes 
correspond. Man’s courage is loved by wom- 
an, whose fortitude again is coveted by the 
man. His vigorous intellect is answered by 
her infallible tact.” i 


Marnracr.—You may depend upon it, that 
a slight contrast of character is very material 
to happiness in marriage.— Coleridge. 


Tus Triniry.—it has been objected to me, 
that the vulgar notions of the Trinity are at 
variance with this doctrine ; and it was added, 
whether as flattery or sarcasm matters not, 
that few believers in the Trinity thought of it 
as I did. To which again humbly, yet confi- 
dently, I reply, that my superior” light, if su- 
perior, consists in nothing more than this,—I 
more clearly see that the doctrine of Trinal 
Unity is an absolute truth transcending my 
human means of understanding it, or demon- 
I may or may not be able to ut- 


THE SPIRITUAL ECLECTIC. 


free and honest hearts. 

Tho flirt languishes at the first chill breath 
of sorrow. When storm is in the air, it is 
pitiful to see it seeking shelter, its gay plum- 
age so beaten and soiled, and the color and 
the perfume gone, and the low inviting music 
changed to a despairing plaint. 

The flame that it flutters‘around generally 
burns it at last, as is the case with many a 
poor moth.—Vanity Fair, 


I> Tho following beautiful and touching lines 
are from the German of Fouque. 
Childless House. 
Through her chambers roams the Mother, 
Sonrching, searching everywhere; 
Seoks, and knows not what, with yearning, 
Childless house still finding there. 


Childless,house!—O sound of anguish! 
Sho alone the anguish knows, 

Hero by day who led the dear one, 
Here who rock'd its night-repose. 


Beechen buds agnin aro swelling, 
Sunshine warms again the shore, 

Ah, fond mother, cease your searching, ~ 
Comes the loved and lost no more. 


Then whert airs of eve are fresh’ning, 
Home the father wends his way, 

While with smiles his woo he’s veiling, 
Gushing tears his heart betray. 


Well ho knows, within his dwelling 
Still on death he'll find the gloom, 

Only hear the mother moaning, — 
No swect babo to smile him home. 


In alittle different strain, though nearly. as benn- 


ligious profession, you must respe 


that he does believe in one God only,—reason 
about it as you may.—Ib. 


tiful, but more consolatory, is the following from tho 
March number of “ Cornhill,” Thackeray's new mag- 
azine. 


E WS OF y 1.—Eve- : 
CoLenipce’s Views or Preacuina.—Eve A Changeling. 


ry attempt, in a sermon, to cause emotion, ex- 
cept as the consequence of an impression 
made on the reason, or understanding, or the 
will, I hold to bo fanatical and sectarian. 


thinking.” 


You may depend upon it, religion is, in its 
essence, the most gentlemanly thing in the 
world. It will alone gentilize, if unmixed 
with cant; and I know nothing else that will, 
alone. Certainly not the army, which is 
thought to be the grand embellisher of man- 
ners.— Coleridge, 


His Opinion or Quakers.—A Quaker is 
made up of ice and flame. Ho has no compo- 
sition, no mean temperature. Hence he is 
rarely interested about any public measnre 
but he becomes a fanatic, and oversteps, in his 
irrespective zeal every decency and every right 
opposed to his course.—Ib. 


A woman’s head is usually over cars in her 
heart. Man seems to have been designed for 
the superior being of the two; but as. things 
are, I think women are generally better crea- 
tures than men, They have, taken universal- 
ly, weaker appetites and weaker intellects, 
but they have stronger affections. A man 
with a bad heart has been sometimes saved by 
a strong head; but a corrupt woman is lost 
forever.—Ib. 


His Optnron or Mitron.—In Paradise Lost 
—indeed, in every one of his poems—it is Mil- 
ton himself whom you see ; his Satan, his Ad- 
am, his Raphael, almost his Eye—are all John 
Milton; and it isa sense of this intense cgo- 
tism that gives me the great pleasure in read- 
ing-Milton’s works. ‘The egotism of such a 
man is a revelation of spirit.—lb. 


———= 


———+ once said, that he could make no- 
thing of love, except that it was friendship 
accidentally combined with desire. Whence 
I conclude that he never was in‘ love. For 
what shall we say of the feeling which a man 
of sensibility has towards his wife with her 
baby at her breast! How pure from sensual 
desire! Yet how different from friendship.— 
Ib. 


“Men of humor are always in some degree 
men of genius; wits are rarely so, although a 
man of genius may, among other gifts, possess 
wit, as Shakespeare.” 


“Genius: must have talent as its comple- 
nent and implement, just as, in like manner, 
imagination must have fancy. In short, the 
higher intellectual powers can only act through 
a corresponding energy of the lower.” 


“Sympathy constitutes friendship; but in 
love there is a sort of antipathy, or opposing 
passion. Fach strives to be the other, and 
both together make up, one whole.” 


“Men of genius are rarely much annoyed by 
the company of vulgar people, because they 
have a power of looking at such persons as 
objects of amusement, of another race alto-. 
gether.” ï 


COLERIDGE’s Systrem.— The result of my 
system will be to show, that, so far from the 
world veing a goddess in petticoats, it is rath- 
er the devil in a strait waist-coat.” [If his 
system didn’t thus represent the world, it 
would very evidently be false.-—Eud. | 


“The most common effect of the mock evan- 
gelical spirit, especially in young women, is 
self-inflation and busy-bodyism.” 


“ Ilow strange and awful js the synthesis of 
life and death in the gust Wiùds and falling 
leaves of an autumn day !” 


Pratro.—Plato’s works are preparatory ex- 
ercises for the mind. He leads you to sec, 
that propositions involving in themselves a 
contradiction in terms are nevertheless true; 


. Man CANNOT BE Srationary.—lf a man 


a A little changeling Spirit 
l Crept to my arms ono day, 
I had no heart or courage 
To drive the child away. 


So all day long I've soothed her, 
And hushed her to my breast; 

And al night long her wailing 
Would never let me rest. 


I dug a grave to hold her, 
A grave both dark and deep: 
| Icovered her with violets, 
And laid her down to sleep, 


I used to go and watch there, 
Both night and morning too; 
It was my tears, I fancy, 
That kept the violets blue. 


Itook her up; and once more 
I felt the clinging hold, 

And heard the ceaseless wailing 
That wearied me of old. 


I wandered and I wandered 
With my burden on my breast, 

Till] saw u church door open, 
And entered in to rest. 


In the dim, dying daylight, 
Set in a flowing shrine, 

I saw the kings and shepherds 
Adore the Child divine. ` 


I knelt down there in silenco; 
Andon the Altar-stone 

I laid my wailing burden, 
And came away,—alone. 


And now that little Spinir 
That sobbed so all day long, 
Ts now a shining Angel, 
With wings both wide and strong. 


She watches me from heaven, 
With loving, tender care, 
And one day she has promised 


That I shall find her there. 
DO 


~_— 


Written for the Spiritual Eclectic, 
JOTTINGS BY THE WAY. 
; BY CHAS. ROBBINS, M. D. 


“Rut some man will say, How are the dead raised up? 


and with what body do they come?” 1 Cor. xv: 35. 


The subject of the resurrection, or the sur- 
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[Written for the Bpiritual Felectic.} 
Drops and Draughts, Fresh from the Fount 
of Truth. 

Hx is the good man who can hate and avoid 
the evil per a, without’ prejudice to the eyil 
per-son. : 

Hore is a sort of pioneer, opening passages 
through the darkness by which light comes in 
revealing every real advantage of our situa- 
tion,—showing that even the stones g'er which 
we stumbled in the dark, are useful in avoid- 
ing the mire, and giving us inspiring glimpses 
of the far forward hills and the blue beyond. 


Ir you would have people respect your ro- 


ct it your- 
self, and show your devotion to it. 


— 

So elaborate and profound were the dis- 
courses of the celebated John Foster, that a 
certain smart critic reviewing them, remarked 
that they should have been preached to an 
audience created for the purpose, 


I nave heard people, after having been un- 
justly accused, remark, —“ I would not have 
cared if it had been rue” — which is pl 


acing 
the “don’t care” on the wrong side. 


Pouirenrss is the transparent cnamel of 
good character, induced thereon by much at- 
trition of men and things. 


ONLY our superiors can justly and fully ap- 
preciate and praise us. 


Tuinkers and theorists who discover and 
promulgate new truths for the benefit of hu- 
manity, like delvers in the metal mines, re- 
ceive no more than their stipend, with daily 
fuod and drink. 


A sELr application of saving truth, is the 
paramount need of the nineteenth century, 


As curs and straws, floating on the water, 
show which way the current sets, so manners 
—tho merest motion, intimation, sigh, and 
even silence, shows character. i 


Tuere is an equality of luxury not yet rec- 


ognized, ‘The poor and obscure enjoy, through ` 


the imagination, the supposed real pleasures 
of the rich. Who is too poor to biiild castles 
in the air?” . 


Lover is nowhere voluntary. 
LEOLETH. 


l Sa es 

A Casr or Sympatiy.—Colonel Jones and 
Major Smith lived in Texas 1835, and may live 
there yet for aught I know. They were both 
men of property, owned large, plantations, 
were good citizens, kind neighbors, and ex- 
tremely popular, They were men of tried 
courage, had been engaged in many a skirmish 
with the Indians, and not a few with white 
men more savage than the Indians, E 

Like most men of that day and country, 
Jones and Smith would occasionally get on a 
spree, and their frolics were often protracted 
until latein the night. 
occasions was frequently damped by the 
thought of their wives at home, who, like Tam 
O’Shanter’s good dame, sat nursing their wrath 
to keep it warm. 

One night, after having kept up their frolic 
until a late hour, they returned home, when 
Colonel Jones found his wife waiting for him 


Their pleasure on snch 


with a countenance that foretold a storm.— __ 


The Colonel, whose face had never blanched 


i 


and which, therefore, must belong to a higher 
logic—that of ideas. They are self-contradic- 
tory only in tho Aristotlean logic, which is 
the instrument of the understanding. I have 
read most of the works of Plato several times 
with profound attention, but not all of his 


~ And humblo, in the Lord who sot thoir trust, 
And Jean on his stability, alono 
Know peace. Amid the turbulence and strifo 
OF passion, darkly tempesting mankind, 
Thoir day-spring from within around them beams 
Puro light;'and to their spirit, yet on carth, 
Tho world, in its variety of woo, 


before an enemy, quailed before the just indig- 
nation of his better half. Tnstead of going to 
bed he took a seat, and, resting his elbows on 
his knees with his face in his hands, seemed to 
be completely absorbed in grief, sighing heayi- 
ly, arid utterrng such exclamations as, “ Poor 


vivorship of the man, after the dissolution of 
the body, has lost none of its interest, since 
the Apostles’ time. It is far from being set- 
tled even in our day. We live in an age, 
marked for new evidence, new manifestations 
of the fact of immortality, yet the latter clause 


is not rising up to be an angel, depend upon it, 
he is sinking downward to bea devil. He 
cannot stop at the beast. The most savage of 
men are not beasts; they are a good deal 
worse.— Coleridge. i 


Spoaks of the God who mado it, and proclaims 
Thy work, eternal Wisdom.—[Saul. 


“ Beautiful is the blush of morning,—the 
splendor of youthful hope and love; but the 
„lustre of matured affection, the cloud of oven- 
ing, mado luminous by the moon, with the 
star of immortal life gleaming from beyond,— 
this is that spiritual light which neither fades 
on earth nor dies in heaven.” 


At the ago of seventy-five ono must, of 
courso, think frequently of death. But this: 
thought never gives me the least uncasiness,— 
I am 50 fully convinced that tho soul is inde- 
structible, and that its activity will continuc 
through eternity. It is like the sun, which 
seems to our earthly eyes to sct in night, but 
is in reality gone to diffuso its light elsewhere. 

‘Even while sinking it remains the same sun.— 
Goethe. 


Tue Epistle to the Ephesians is evidently a 
catholic epistle, addressed to the whole of 
„what might be called St. Paul’s diocess, It is 
the divinest composition of man. It embraces 
every doctrine of Christianity ;—first, those 
precepts common with natural religion. The 
Epistle to the Colossians is the overflowing, 
as it were, of St. Paul’s mind upon the same 
subject.—Coleridge. 


The Book of Job. 
The Book of Job is an Arab poem, antece- 
dent to the Mosaic dispensation. It repre- 


writings. I had read Plato by anticipatign— 
He was a consummate genius,— Table Talk. 


Mapnrss—Madness is not simply a bodily 
disease. It is the sleep of the spirit with cer- 
tain conditions of wakefulness; that is to say, 
lucid intervals. During this sleep, or recession 
of the spirit, the lower or bestial states rise up 
into action and prominence. It is an awful 
thing to be eternally tempted by the pervert- 
ed senses. The reason may resist—it does re- 
sist—for a long time; but too often, at length, 
it yields for a moment, and the man is mad 
forever. An act of the will is, in many in- 
stances, precedent to complete insanity. I 
think it was Bishop Butler, who said that he 
was all his life struggling against the devilish 
suggestions of his senses, which would have 
maddened him, if he had relaxed the stern 
wakefulness of his reason for a single mo- 
ment,—Coleridge. 


Prants—Inspcrs—Men—Doc—AntT AND 
Bre.—Plants exist in themselves. Insects by, 
or by means of, themselves. Men, for them- 
selves. There is growth only in plant; but 
there is irritability, or, a better word, instinc- 
tivity, in insects, ; 

You may understand by insects, life in sec- 
tions—diffused generally over all the parts. 

The dog alone, of all brute animals, has an 
affection upwards to man. 

‘The ant and the bee are, I think, much 
nearer man in tho understanding or faculty of 


-Unless Christianity be, viewed and felt in a 
high and. comprehensive way, how large a por- 
tion of our intellectual and moral nature does 


it leave without object and action —D. 


Natura History —Tue Frirt.— This 
brilliant insect of the butterfly species is com- 
mon to all latitudes, but flourishes best in 
a warm climate. It revels in the atmosphere 
of the ball-room, matinee, the artistic reunion, 
and while it loves publicity, it is not loth to 
lurk in shaded alcoves or to nestle among 
cushions in quiet corners. 

The plumage of the female flirt is very daz- 
aling. Itis clad in the most radiant smiles 
and compliments of the softest and most deli- 
cate shades, while its ‘eyes have a strange, 
deep, and penetrating lustre. 

It diffuses a faint’ yet thrilling perfume, 
caught from crushed flowers, scent-bags, billet- 
doux. Its music is a low persuasive hum, It 
can be true to no tune, but sings in snatches, 
and at the piano runs over the keys with light 
and tremulous touch. ers 

The volatility of this insect has long per- 
plexed naturalists. It baffles pursuit. Strange 
to say, it dissolves to the touch, and when 
caught it is a handful of ashes cold and col- 
orless. 

Tho sting of the flirt is very severe. Some 
say it is poisonous. Instances have been 
known, whero it has proved fatal to happiness 
and hope. It is inflicted with perfect impar- 


of our motto is involved in doubt. 


I will lay along side the following, which 


shadows forth a fact that gives me comfort. 


Two years since, February 15th, 1858, my 


only, darling child, precocious, indeed, passed 


to the Morning Land. After nearly one year, 
I felt an irrepressible desire to learn how she 


would look and secem to me when I should be 


called, with her mother, to join her. Iac- 
cordingly addressed my spirit friends a line, 
asking that they would inform me, and after 
reading it aloud, put it in a book, as was and 
is my custom. 

In six months, as I was alone in my house, 
the room scemed full of pieces of rainbows, and 


white fleecy clouds were whirling over my. 


head, which soon put on an indistinct, person- 
al form. I closed my eyes so as not to have 
my mind deviated. Immediately I saw my 
wife before me, all but. her bust was in that 
white haze, so often described. I saw my 
darling, she stood between us, grown nearly 
to the height of her mother, in great beauty. 
I saw myself clothed, as was my wife. There 


-seemed a sort of reflection, such as weca 


“the sun drawing water,” connecting us. I 
could see through it, passing, thrilling each. I 
saw that we had never been’ apart, but that 
our presence with cach was most intimate. I 
saw this for an hour. After it had ended, I 
enquired the meaning; my guardian spirit 
said, “it is an answer’ to your question in the 
book,” which question had passed from my 


Smith! Poor fellow! His wife: kept silent 


as long as possible; but at last, overcome by ~ 


curiosity and anxicty, inquired in a sharp tone, 
“What's the matter with Smith 2?” 

“ Ah!” says the Colonel, “his wife is giving 
him fits just now !” 


Mrs. Jones was mollified by the joke and. 


her wrath was dissolved. 


Tue Cunate’s Cow.—Solomon Grisdale, 
curate of Merrington, who was very poor, and 
had a numerous family, lost his only cow.— 
Mr. Surtees determined to raise a subscrip- 
tion for another cow, and waited on the Bish- 
op of Litchfield and Coventry (the late Earl 
Cornwitlis) then Dean of Durham, and owner 
of the great tithes of Merrington, to ask what 
he would give. “Give?” said his lordship, 
“why, a cow, to be sure. Go, Mr. Surtees, 
to Woodfield, my steward, and tell him to 
give you as much money as will buy the best 
cow you can find.” Mr, Surtees, who had 
not expected above a five-pound note at most, 
exclaimed, “My lord, I hope you'll ride to 
heaven on the back ofthat cow!” A while 
afterward, he was saluted in the college by 
thé late Lord’ Barrington with, “ Surtees, 
what is this absurd speech that I hear you 
have been taking to the Dean?” “T see 
nothing abswiilin it,” was the reply. “ When 
the Dean rides to heaven on the back of that 
cow, many of you Prebendaries will bp glad 
. to lay hold of her tail.” 
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Miscellanenus, 


Frederick the Great was always very fond 
of disputation; but ‘as he generally termi- 
nated his discussion by collaring his antago- 
nist and kicking his shins, few of his guests 
were disposed to enter into the arena against 


‘him. One day he was more than usually dis- 


posed for an argument, and asked one of his 
suite why he did not venture to give his opin- 
lon OD syne particular question. “It is im- 
possible, Sire, to express an opinion before a 
sovereign who has such strong convictions, 
and who wears such thick boots,” was the re- 
Ply. 

Every Man was a Misstoy.—Every man 
has his mission, and he can accomplish it, be 
it.greater pr less. All are not great; all may 
not become great ; but there can be no great 
work done without the feeling of the power 
Within to do it. The spark of divinity thus 
within prompting, no matter what obstacles 
are in the way, they will be overcome Clouds 
may lower, the night may darken, impediments 
may arise, but all will only conspire to make 
the triumph more glorious when the victory 
is achieved. Jt is a want of faith, a fecling of 
faith, a feeling of weakness, and a distrust of 
Providence, which leads to inaction and de- 
feat. 

Our Wrarrs.—They may be compared to 
a garden. The weeds of unkindness, selfish- 
ness and pride come up of themselves. They 
need no cultivation. If we take no care of 
our hearts, these will be sure to grow rank 
enough. But the beautiful plants of love, 
gentleness, kindness, and self-denial will not 
grow without culture, . 

Mr. Etheridge of Tennessee, when it was 
proposed to add to the rules of the House, 
said, “he thought it not so important to have 
rules as to Gbxerve what they had.” For in- 
stance, said he, “what good will rules do, 
when a member rises and alludes to his friend 
on the other side of the House, as hdnorable 
d—d rascal from so and go. 

Charles Dickens commenced a speech at the 
Royal Society of Musicians awfully. He spoke 
of the time, a hundred years ago, when a gfo- 
rious musician lived who had a Handel to his 
famous name. 


There.is a good story of one of the hangers- 
on at Washington, who get oflices because 
they need them, and had been appointed en- 
gineer, a business of which he had no knowl- 
edge. The day after his appointment a gen- 
tleman and two ladies had the curiosity to 
look at the engine-room and its machinery, 
where they found the new oflice-holder on du- 
ty merely as gentleman usher, practical engi- 
neers doing the real duty of the so-called “ as- 
sistant engincer.” “Jow many horse-power 
is: your engine?’ — “ Horse-power ™ replied 
greeny with a look of mingled pity and con- 
tempt; “duwi you know the machine goes by 
steam ?” 

At Bruges, Belgium, one of the handsomest 
women present at a ball was assured by her 
physician that she must attend at once toa 
little black pimple that had appeared on her 
check. She did not think it worth while. In 
about an hour after they again met, and the 
doctor saw that the spot was spreading, 
that an operation was absolutely necessary ; 
but neither he nor the lady’s husband could 
induce her to listen to such a proposal, Be- 
fore she left the ball the cheek had become 
painful and swollen, and, on reaching home 
poultices were applied, but too late, for the la- 
dy died on: the following day. 
which thus cut short her days was a carbun- 
cle of the most malignant kind. 


and 


The disease 


A queer old Itump-backed miser at Vienna, 
Austria, recently died, leaving his large estate 
toa beautiful young girl, on the cruel condi- 


stion that she shall marry a humpback, and 


shall spend three months of each year ina 
convent, praying for his soul, His relatives 
are trying to break the will. 

Ninety-five bachelors lately held a meeting 
at Steilacoon, ‘Oregon, to devise ways and 
means to secure an importation of young wom- 
en from the Atlantic States. What they did 
is not reported. 

Tue Derexce or Joe Smitu—tThe late 
Justin Butterfield was well known as one of 
the most eminent lawyers of Ilinois. Witha 
cold and impassive manner, he was capable of 
enlivening tle driest legal argument with the 
keenest wit. 

On one occasion he was retained by the cel- 
ebrated Joc Smith, the Mormon prophet, to 
defend him upon an indictment for treason be- 
fore the United-States Court at Springfield. 

Judge Pope had permitted, with his usual 


gallantry, a large number of fair ladies to oc- 


cupy the ample room in close proximity to the 
Judge. A large number of-spectators from all 
parts of the, State crowded the court-room. 
Mr. Butterfield arose in his usual solemn and 
dignified manner, and began the defence in this 
wise: i 

“ May it please the Court'and gentlemen of 
the jury—I_ arise before the t Pope —in the 
presence-—of Angels—to defend—the Prophet 
of the Lopd !? 

The inspiration of the defender continued to 
the termination of a successful defence of the 
defended. i 


A little Sabbath school girl at Cleveland, 
Ohio, repeated hor lesson with this version of 
one passage; “For if ye love them that love 
you what reward have ye? do not oven the 
re-publicans the same?” . 

Bounp Over to Pray Wuist.—A certain 
judge in Ohio is celebrated for his love of a 
joke and fondness for a game of whist, as well 
as for his legal acumen, A short time since 
two witnesses were summoned ina case of 
some importance to be tried before him. They 
expected to testify and return home the same 
night, but the judge who had heard of their 
proficiency in his favorite game, before the 
calling of the cause, rose and said, “The caso 
on trial will not be heard this afternoon. The 
witnesses are bound over until to-morrow, and 
are this afternoon requested to meet at my 
house to play whist and tell stories. Mr. 
Sheriff, adjourn the court until to-morrow.” 

ORATOR. 
He who has no hands 
Perforce must use his tongue; 
Foxes are go cunning 
Because they are not strong—Emerson. 
NATURE, 
Boon Nature yields cach duy a brag which we now 
first behold, a 
And trains us on to soe the new, ns if it were the old; 
But blest is he, who playing, deep, yet happy asks 
not why, . 
Tyo busy with the crowded hour to live or die. 
—Emerson. 

Men pursue riches under the idea that their 
possession will set them at case, and above the 
world. But the law of association often makes 
those who begin by loving gold as a servant, 
finish by becoming themselves its slaves ; and 
independence without wealth is at least as 
common as wealth without independence. 

He who resolves frequently, is apt to spend 
all his energies in his resolutions. It is bet- 
ter to advance upon ‘the journey which you 
have proposed, even though the baggage be left 
behind. 

A splendid ear but a very poor voice, as the 
organ grinder said of the donkey. 

What means of conveyance by land, and 
what by sea, are ladies fondest of? Busses 
and smacks. a 

What goes most against a farmer’s grain ? 
His reaping-machine. 

A Tennessee paper announces that “ the in- 
auguration of the governor was celebrated by 
firing minute guns every half hour” 

Ensign Eldridge of Chatham, an unmarried 
man of about 40 years of age, recently came 
to the determination to end his life by starva- 
tion,—and for the last twenty days has per- 
sisted in refusing all sustenance. During sev- 
eral weeks he refused even water — becoming 
delirious, he now takes about one pint of water 
daily, but no inducements can prevail with 
him to take any other nourishment.— Post. 

On inquiry of Qui/p, touching the meaning 
of the law term “damnum suum, we were 
extremely gratified to learn that it isn’t half 
so bad as it sounds; that, in fact, the phrase 
does not import a profane and peremptory 
command to bring suit against certain parties, 
but is an innocent expression signifying “one’s 
own hurt,” and containing no intimations of 
hurting anybody else.—Post. 

“What Can’r ne CURED must BE Ex- 
purep.”— They say that smoking cures hams, 
and herrings, and haddocks, and many other 
things—but all I know is that Pye tried it on 
my wife’s temper for the last dozen years, and 
it hasn’t had the smallest effect in curing 
that.” 

Misprints will represent themselves in oth- 
er columns beside those of newspapers. The 
author of a temperance novel who wrote, 
“Prunkenness is Folly,’ was horrified to 
read, “ Drunkenness is Jolly.” 

A Mr. Lyon declined fighting a duel, and 
was called a dog for it. “Ah, you may call 
me a dog, but a live dog is better than a dead 
lyon.” , l 

A rich miser in Auburn, N. Y., has madear- 
rangements to be Puried in Owasco Lake, a 
beautiful sheet of water near that town. He 
has liad astone coflin made, which takes twelve 
yoke of oxen to draw it. He gives a man a 
good farm to bury him. He is to take him 
to the middle of the Jake and sink him, 


A young lady, irritated because a gentleman 
would not agree with her on-some matter, 
Jost her patience, and irritably exclaimed, 
“Oh, Mr. A-——, you hayce only two ideas in 
your head.” “You are right, replied the 
gentleman, “ I have only two ideas, and one 
of them is that you do not know how to be- 
have yourself.” á 


ae a 


A club-boat has just been built, which is so 
nicely balanced that the rowers are obliged to 
be particular in parting their bair down in’ 
the middle to keep their balance. 

An old lady once complained to her doctor 
that she could scarcely breathe, “ Don’t try, 
my good soul,” replied the candid physician ; 
“nobody wants you to do it.” 

Bishop Horne had his dignity somewhat 
taken down when he took possession of the 
Episcopal palace at Norwich in 1791. Te 
turned round upon tlie steps, and exclaimed, 
“ Bless us, bless us ! what a multitude of peo- 
ple! “Oh, my lord,” said a bystander, “ this 
is nothing to the crowd -last Friday to see a 
man hung !” 


——_ 
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Wanted.—One hundred agents, of energy and 
character, are wanted to sell a new and valuable 
publication, They will receive $10 per week and 
expeiises, or an agent can engage in the business 
upon his own responsibility, upon a capital of $15, 
and make from $3 to $10 per duy. For particulars 
address S, Sropparp, Boston, Mass., and enclose 
postage stamp. tf, 


Decayed Teeth Preserved. 

Dr. Amur Brown, 24 1-2 Winter street (Ballou's 
Building), by anew article of Gold Filling, is pre- 
pared to restore teeth, howerer badly decayed or 
broken, to their original shape and strength, avoiding 
in most eases the necessity of removal. 

ARTIFICIAL TEETH, on Gold, Silver, Vuleanite 
and Platina, with Athelode Gums, from $15 to $05. 
Teeth extracted by Electricity without charge. 


2—tf. 


THAYER & ELDRIDGE,- 
Publishers and Wholesale Booksellers, 


114 & 116 WASHINGTON STREET, 
BOSTON, 


AGENTS WANTED. 

We publish one of the largest and best assortments 
of Books for Agents and Canvassers to be found in 
the United States, and always have on hand a full 
stock of Miscellaneous Publications at low prices. 

Cutalogues of Publications mailed free. 

March 27, 1860. 


Henry C. Wright’s Books. 

Marriage and Parentage; ov, the Reproductive 
Element in Man, as a means to his Elevation and 
Happiness. Price $1. 

The Unwelcome Child; or, the Crime of an Unde- 
signed and Undesired Maternity. Price in cloth, 46 
cents; in paper covers, 30 cents. 

A Kiss for a Blow; or, n Collection of Stories for 
Children, showing them how to prevent quarelling. 
Price 38 cents; illustrated edition, 62 cents. 

The Errors of the Bible Demonstrated by the Truths 
of Nature; ov, Man's only Infallible Rule of Faith 
and Practice. Price in cloth, 88 cents; in paper 
“covers, 25 cents. 

The above are for sale, at wholesale or retail, by 
BELA MARSII, No. 14 Bromfield street, Boston. 

: 41—tf 


POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE, 
(or pupils of both sexes,) 69 West 19th st, N. Y., 
re-opened Monday}, September 6th. Two boarders 
can be accommodated in the family of the Princi- 
pu. A. T. DEANE. 


SUFFOLK DYE HOUSE, 
CORNER OF COURT AND HOWARD STREET, 
BOSTON. 
A. B. CHILD, M. D., Dentist, 
No. 15 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON, Mass. 


Free Love and Affinity. 

A Discourse delivered under spirit-influence, by 
Miss Lizzie Doten, at the Melodeon, Boston, Sunday 
evening, March 20, 1859. Phonographically reported 
by James M. W. Yerrington. Price 8 cents each, or 
$5 per hundred. This discourse contains much good 
advice, and was listened to with very general sntis- 
faction. BELA MARSH, Publisher, 14 Bromfield 
street, Boston. / 16—+tf 


Theodore Parker’s Experiences as a Mins 
ister, : 

With some account of his Early Life, and Educa- 
tion for the Ministry; contained in a Letter from him 
to the Twenty-Fighth Congregational Society of 
Boston. Price in paper covers, 30 cents; in cloth, 
50 cents. Just published and for sale by Bela Marsh, 
14 Bromfield street. e: 


New Gracffenberg Water Cure and Hines- 
ipathetic Institute, near Utica, N. Y. 
This establishment has been in successful opera- 
tion for the past twelve years, and under the control 
of the present- Physician during the whole time, 
which is a longer period than any similar institution 
has been conducted by the same individual in this 
country. i 
ELECTRICITY, ( MINERAL and ANIMAL) is our 
greatest agent in curing the ills which flesh is heir 
to, but-experience has demonstrated that it is neces- 
sary, to understand the use of water for its most suc- 
cessful application. Those who believe in cure by 
the laying on of hands, we will add, that many of 
our most important cures have been effected in part 
by such menns. 4 
For particulars, address 
f -R. HOLLAND, M. D., 
New Graoffenberg, N. Y. 


THE SPIRITUAL ECLECTIC. 


A Hook of Thrilling Interest for the Young. 
THE PREMATURE DECAY OF YOUTH. 
Just published by Dr. STONE, Physician to tho 

Troy Lung and Hygiente Institute, a treatixe on the 

Early Decay of American Youth; tho vico of solf 

abuse, nnd its direful consequences; Seminal Weak- 

ness, Nervous and Spinal Debility, and other dis- 
eases of the Sexual Organs in both Male and Fe- 
male, 

The above work is one of tho most thrilling inter- 
est to the Young of both sexes; detailing some of 
the most thrilling cnses and incidents, in the practice 
of the Author, pointing out the great causes for such 
decline and decay of American Youth. 

The book is written in chaste language, and should 
be rend by every Parent and Guardian that has the 
least solicitude or the well-being of offspring and 
youth. It will be sent by mail in a sealed envelope 
to any part of the country, free of charge, on receipt 
of two (3 cent) stamps for postage. , 

0G In view of the awful destruction of human 
life and health, by marasmus or premature exhaus- 
tion and decay of the nervous rystem, caused by 
sexual diseases, such as the vice of Self-abuse, Sem- 
inal weakness, Spermatorrhan, Syphilis and viru- 
lent affections, Gleet, Impotence, Leucorrhaa and 
Sterility, and organic diseases of the Kidneys, and 
in view of the deceptions which are practiced upon 
the unfortunate victims of such diseases by quacks 
and baso pretenders, the Directors of the Troy Lung 
and Hygienic Institute have instructed their attend- 
ing physician to treat this all-pervading class of mod- 
ern maladies so productive of Pulmonary Consump- 
tion, The Institution is provided with the aids of 
the most improved practice of France, England, and 
the Oricntal countries, in order to insure the utmost 
and speedy success, The most scrupulous regard to 
confidence and fidelity will be guaranteed every pa- 
tient and applicant. The medicines used by the In- 
stitution are guaranteed free from Mereury, Minerals 
and Poisons of every nature. The most approved 
medicines, ef recent discovery imported froin Indin 
and Japan—and concentrated in the form of Extracts 
and Alkaloids, are alone used—our remedies will not 
expose, nor sicken nor debilitate under any cireum- 
tances. The Institution has the honor of treating 
as patients some of the most distinguished men in 
the United States, Patients can at all times be treat- 
ed by letter and cured at home, on receiving a full 
statement of their symptoms, and medicines can be 


sent by mail or express to any part of the United ` 


States and the Canadas. 

YOUNG MEN suflering from these direful ills, 
will receive for $6 a series of Health Rules and per- 
fect Charts of cure, which- will be to them a true 
Polar Star through life, 

TO FEMALES.—The Monthly Pills, prepared by 

the Institution, are a never-failing remedy for Sup- 
pressions of every nnture, will be sent by mail tonny 
part of the conntry on the receipt of $1, with ample 
instructions forthe use, under all circumstances. 
. Address Dr, ANDREW STONE, Physician to the 
Troy Lung and Hygienic Institute, and Physician for 
the diseases of the Heart, Throat and Lungs, 96, 
Fifth st., Troy, New. York. 


Anthropomorphism Dissected and Spiritual- 
ism Vindicated, by Dixon L. Davis, M. D. 
When man is taught that his spiritual is, as his phy- 
sical nature, governed by fixed luws, then supersti- 
tion will die, and a rational system of mental phi- 
losophy prevail instead. Price in paper covers, 35 
cents; in cloth, 50 cents. 18—tf 


A New Spiritual Book! 
TWELVE MESSAGES FROM THE SPIRIT JOHN 
QUINCY ADAMS, 
Through Joseph D. Stiles, Medium, to Josiah Brig- 
ham. 494 pages, 8vo. Price $1 50. Just publisked 
and for salo by BELA MARSH, 14 Bromfield St., 
Boston. 6—tf 


The Great Harmonia, (by A. J. Davis,) in 
4 Vols. 

Vol 1—THE PHYSICIAN, price $1. Vol. IL— 
THE TEACHER, price $1. Vol. IN —THE SEER, 
price $1. Vol, IV.—THE REFORMER, price $1. 

The pulsisher has recently issued the Fifth Edi- 
tion of the above popular works of Mr. Davis, and 
is ready to supply all orders promptly, either at 
wholesale or retail. Address 

BELA MARSH, 14 Bromfield st., Boston. 

B. M. has also published new editions of the fol- 
lowing excellent works of Mr. Davis, viz: 
the Philosophy of Special Providences—A Vision, 

f Price 15 cts. 
The Harmonial Man; or, Thoughts for the Age, 

Price 30 cts, 

Free Thoughts concerning Religion, Price 16 cts. 

The Penctralia; being Harmonis! Answers to Im- 

portant Questions, f Price $1. 

The History and Philosophy of Evil, 

Price 30 cts. and 50 cts. 

A liberal discount will be made when taken in 
quantities. 18—_tf 


Mystic Hours, 

Or, Spiritual Experiences of Dr. G. A. REDMAN.— 
Containing the more remarkable manifestations and 
communications that have been given through him, 
with names of witnesses,’ &e. Price $1 25. Just 
published, and for sale by BELA MARSH, 14 Brom- 
field street, who will mail it to order, to any part of 
the United States within 8000 miles, free of postage. 
Orders solicited. 25—tf 


Woodman’s Reply to Dr. Dwight. 

A New Edition of this excellent work is just pub- 
lished. Jt has been carefully revised and stereo- 
typed, in order to meet an increased demand, and 
is put at the low price of 20 cents per copy. A lib- 
eral discount at wholesale. BELA MARSH, Pub- 
lisher, 14 Bromfield street, Boston. 31—tf 
eee 

‘BJO. & G. C. WILSON, 

WHOLESALE BOTANIC DRUGGISTS, Nos. 16 
and 20 Central st.,7 doors from Kilby st., Boston, 
where may be found a large stock of Boranic MeD- 
ICINES, embracing every variety of Medicinal Roots, 
Herbs, Barks, Seeds, Leaves, Flowers, Gums, Resins, 
Oils, Solid and Fluid Extracts, Concentrated Prepar- 
ations; together with a full assortment of 

-ALL OTHER KINDS OF M EDICINES, 
Apothecaries’ Glass Ware, Syringes\Medical Books, 
Liquors of the best quality, for medicinal Purposes; 
and & great variety of Miscellancous Articles, in- 
cluding ALMOST EVERYTHING WANTED BY THE Aro- 
THECARY OR PHYSICIAN. p 

Orders by mail or otherwiso, promptly filled and 
forwarded to any part of the country, l 
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VALUABLE BOOKS » 


o 
SPIRITUALISM, 
PUBLISHED BY BELA MARSH, 

AT TIIE : 


Spiritual and Befocm Bookstore, 


14 BROMFIELD STREET, BOSTON. 
16 per ct. will bo added to the annexed prices, for 
postage, when books aro sent by mail. 


The Great Harmonia, hy A. J. Davis, in 6 vols., at 
$1 00 cach. Vol 1—Tho Physicinn; Vol. 2—'The 
Teacher; Vol. 8.—The Seer; Vol. 4.—The Reformer; 
Vol. 6.—The Thinker. i 
IO Also, late Editions of the following works by 

the sume author, viz: 


The Philosophy of Special Providences: A Vision. 
Price 15 cents. 

The Philosophy of Spiritual Intercourse: being an 
explanation of modern mysteries. 50 cents. 

he Harmonial Man: or, Thoughts for the Age. 
30 cents. 
_ Free Thoughts Concerning Religion: or, Naturo 
versus Theology. 15 cents. 

The Penetratia: being Harmonious Answers to 
Important Questions, $1. 

‘he Magic Staff: an Autobiography of Andrew 
Jackson Davis. $1 25. ; 

The History and Philosophy of Evil. In paper 80 
cents; cloth 60 cents. 

The following works aro by different authors: 


Twelve Messages from the spirit of John Quincy 
Adams through Joseph D. Stiles, medium, to Josiah 
Brigham. $1 50. 

Woodman’s Three Lectures on Spiritualism, in re- 
ply to William ‘T. Dwight, D. D. 20 cents. 

Meamerism, Spiritualism, Witchcraft, and Miracle: 
by Allen Putnam. 26 cents. 

Modern Spiritualism: its Facts and Fanaticisins, 
its consistencies and Contradictions; with an Appen- 
dix by E. W. Capron. $1. 

the Life Lineof the Lone One: By Warren Chase. 


1. 

The Bouquet of Spiritual Flowers, received chiefly 
through the mediumship of Mrs. J.S. Adams. By : 
A. B. Child, M. D. 86 cents, $1, and $1 60, accord- 
ing to the style of the binding. 

The Lily Wreath: by the same; and the prices the 
sume, 

The “Ministry of Angels” Realized. A letter to 
the Edwards Congregational Church, Boston. By A. 
E. Newton. 16 cents. 

Answer to Charges of Belief in Modern Revela- 
tions, ic. By Mr. & Mrs. A. E. Newton. 10 cents. 

The Religion af Manhood: or The Age of Thought. 
By Dr. J. H. Robinson Paper bound, 15 cents; 
muslin 75 cents. 

The Philosophy of Creation: unfolding the laws 
of the Progressive Development of Nature, and em- 
bracing the Philosophy of Man, Spirit, and the Spirit 
World. By ‘Thomas Paine, through the hand of 
Horace Wood, Medium, 38 cents. 

Familiar Spirits, and Spiritual Manifestations; be- 
ing a series of urticles by Dr. Enoch Pond, Profes- 
sor in the Bangor Theological Seminary, with a re- 
ply, by A. Bingham, Esq, of Boston, 16 cents. 

Spirit Manifestations: being an expositionof Views 
respeeting the principal Facts, Causes and Peculinr- 
ities involyed, together with interesting Phenomenal 
Statements and Communications. By Adin Bullou. 
Paper, 60 cents; cloth, 75 cents. 

A Rivulet from the Ocean of Truth. An interest- 
ing Narrative of the advancement of n Spirit from 
Darkness to Light—proving the influence of Man 
on earth over the departed. By John S. Adams.— 
25 cents. > . 

A Letter to the Chestnut Street Congregational 
Church, Chelsea, Mass, in reply to its charges of 
having become n reproach to the cause of Truth, in - 
consequence of n change of religious belief By J. 
S5. Adams. 16° cents, 

New Testament Mirachs and Modern Miracles.— 
The comparative amount of evidence for cach; the 
nature of both; testimony of a hundred witnesses. 
An Essay read before the Divinity School, Cam- 
bridge. By J. H. Fowler. 30 cents, 

Mesages fron the Superior State. Communieated 
by Jolin Murray, through J. M. Spear. 50 cents. 

An Epitome of Spirit Intercourse: by Alfred Cridge, 
writing medium. 38 cents. 

Progressive Life of Spirits after Death, as givenin - 
Spiritual communications to, and with Introduction é 
mul Notes, by A. B. Child, M. D. 15 centa. 

Natty, A Spirit: His Portrait and his Life. By 
Allen Putnam. Paper 50 cents; cloth 63 cents. 

Spirit Works, Feal but not Miraculous. A Lecture 
by Allen Putnam. 25 cents. 

The Psalms of Life: A compilation of Psalms, 
Hymns, Chants, and Anthems, &c., embodying the 
Spiritual, Progressive and Reformatory Sentiment of 
the Present Age. By John S. Adams. 76 cents: 

The Spiritual Minstrel. A collection of Hymns 
and Music for the use of Spiritualists, in their Cir- 
cles and Public Meetings. Ry J. B. Packard and J. 
S. Lovelund. Paper, 26 cents; cloth, 38 cents. 

The Ihunoniad, and Sacred Melodist, By Asa 
Fitz. 38 cents. ‘ 
The Providences of God in History. By L. Judd 
Pardee. 10 cents. 

The History of Dungeon Rock. 26 cents. 

Reply to the tev, Dr. W. P. Lunts Discourse 
against tho Spiritual Philosophy. By Miss Elizn- 
beth R. Torrey. 15 cents. 

The Kingdom of Heaven, or the Golden Age. By 
E. W. Loveland. 75 cents. 

The Philosophy of Life. By E. W. Loveland.— 
$1 26. 

The Bible: Is it of Divine origin, authority and in- 
fluence? By S. J. Finney. 25 cents. 

Miscellaneous and Reform Works. 

Eight Historical and Critical Lectures on the Bi- 
ble, By John Prince, Price $1. 

The Mistake of Christendom: or Jesus and his 
Gospel before Paul and Christianity. By Georgo 
Stearns. $I. 

Marringe and Parentage: or the Reproductive Ele- 
ment in man as a means to his Elevation and Happi- 
ness, By Henry C. Wright. $L > ° 
. The Unwelcome Child: or the crime of an unde- 
signed and undesired maternity. By Henry C. 
Wright. Paper, 30 cents; cloth, 46 cents, 

Sunderland's Book of Human Nature. $1. 

Sunderland's Book of Health, and Psychology.— 
25 cents exch. 

Sunderhiad's Theory of Nutrition. 60 cents. 

Tho Errorki~of the’ Bible, -demonstrated by tho 
Truths of Nature; or Man’s only infallible Rule of 
Faith and Practice. “By Henry C. Wright. Paper, 
25 cents; cloth, 38 conte. : 

Unconstitutionality of Slavery. By L. Spooner. > 
Paper, 76 cents; cloth, $1. 

kn Essay on tho Trial by Jury. 
Spooner. $1. 

Personal Memoir of Daniel Drayton. 25 cents. 

The Book of Notions, compiled by John Hayward, 
author of several Gazetteers, and other works. Pa- 
per, 60 cents; cloth, 75 cents. 

The Scienco of Man applied to Epidemics; their 
Cause, Cure, and Prevention. By Lowis S. Hough, 
(Man's Lifo is his Universe.) Paper, 60 cents; cloth, 
76 cents. ` 

A Wreath for St. Crispin: being Sketches of Emi- 
nent Shoemakers. By J. Prince. 60 cents. 

Christ and the Pharisees, upon the Sabbath. By 
a Student of Divinity. 20 cents. 

. Six Years in a Georgia Prison. Narrative of Lewis 
W. Paine, who was the sufferer. Paper, 25 cents; 
cloth, 38 cents. : 

Eugene Becklard’s Physiological Mysteries and 
Revelations. 26 cents. {ee 

Facts and Important Information for Young Men, 
on the subject of Masturbation. 12 cents. 

Facts and Important Information for Young Wom- 
en, on the same subject. 12 centa. ; 

fhe Anti-Slavery Harp: A collection ef Songs; 
compiled by William W. Brown. .12 cents. 

Report of an extraordinary Church Trial; Con- 
servitives versus Progressives. By Philo Hermes 
15 centa. : 

A Voico,from the Prison, or Truths for the Multi- 
tude. By James A. Clay. 76'cents. 

Thirty-two Wonders: or the Skill displayed in the 


By Lysander 


“Miracles of Jesus. By D. Lyman Jr. 25 conts. 


A Dissertation on the Evidences of Divine Inspira- 
tion. By Datus Kelly. 25 cents. > 
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Chips and Porridge, 


OG~ We olip the following from tho Post, It isa 


falr roprosontation of Mr. Buckle’s philosophy: 


“ Scarce any book within the compass of modern 


literature has awakened more attention than the 
‘ History of Civilization in England,’ by Henry Thos. 
Bucklo. The author has an immense number of ad- 
. mirors and followers; and those who do not agree 
with him probably acknowledge his genius, The 
following jou d’ esprit, from the (English) Dial, is 
undoubtedly by ono of his opponents :"— 


This is tho creed — let no man chucklo— 
Of the groat thinker —Honry Buckle. 


I believe in fire and water, 

And in Fate, Damo Naturo’s daughter; 
Consciousnéas I set aside, 

Tho dissecting knifo’s my guide. 

I believe in steam and rice, 

Not in virtue, nor in vice: 

In what strikes tho outward sense, 
Not in mind, nor Providence; 

In a stated course of crimes, 

In M'Culloch and the Times, 

As for Truth, the ancients lost her; 
Plato was a grent impostor; 

Morals are a vain illusion, 

Leading only to confusion. 

Not in Latin, nor in Greek, ` 
Let us for instruction seek; 

Let us study snakes and flies, 

And on fossils fix our eyes, 

Would wo learn what we should do, 
Let us watch the kangaroo. 

Would we know the mental march, 
It depends on dates — and starch, 

I bolicvo in all the gases, 

As a means to raiso the masses. 
Carbon animates ambition; 

Oxygon controls volition; 

Much that’s good and great in mon, 
May be traced to hydrogon; 

And tho body, not the soul, 

Governs the stupendous whole. 


The poor birds are not a very bold race, and 
yet a great many of them die game. 

A quack advertises a compound that will 
cure everything from a bad character to a bad 
temper. 

An Arrectionate Burttpinc.—In the ad- 
vertisement ofa new hotel, it is said, “it em- 
braces about sixty rooms.” 


Strict punctuality is perhaps the cheapest 
virtue which can give force to an otherwise 
utterly insignificant character, 

It is certainly a,paradox that we are natu- 
rally desirous of long life, and yet unwilling 
to be old. 

The fellow who got intoxicated with de- 
light, has been turned out of the temperance 
society. 

We must trust the perfection of the creation 
so far as to believe that whatever curiosity the 


order of things has awakened in our minds, 
the order of things can satisfy.— Emerson. 


-Jn reply to the oft repeated assertion that a 


man cannot marry his grandmother, Mr. Buns- { 


by wishes to say that it is a mistake. You 
can marry your grandmamma, provided that 
you are a Justice of the Peace. 


Difficulty is a severe instructor, set over us ` 
by the supreme ordinance of a parental guar- 
dian and instructor who knows us better than 
we know ourselves, as He loves us better, too. 
Ho that wrestles with us strengthens our 
nerves and sharpens our skill; our antagonist 
is thus our helper.—Burke, 


Tue Points of THE Compass.—“ Mr. Drock, 
how many points has the compass, sir?” asked 
a member of the hoard. “ Well, sir, the com- 
pass—allow me to reflect a moment, sir. Ah, 
yes! The compass, sir, has—yes? It de- 
pends entirely upon the sizo of tho instru- 
ment, sir,” replied the middy. - 


Lola Montez is making heaps of money out 
West. In Chicago and Detroit she had, very 
large audiences, mostly of men, for the ladies 
still fight shy of her, Tho Detroit Free 
Press, in a notice of her lecture on “ Yan- 
keos,” says: “ After very tedious delay, which 
seemed unnecessarily long, the audience hay- 
ing assembled in good time and awaiting im- 
patiently the advent of the heroine of a-world 
of gossip, tho Countess appeared, unannounced 
and unattendod, her‘little round head covered 
with an abundance of frizzled hair poked for- 
ward, her large, expressive eyes and delicate- 
ly formed features speaking a thousand ‘ don’t 
cares,’ as sho tripped quickly to the front of 
the stage and ensconced berself behind the 
desk that had been prepared to support her 
manuscript. A close observer would discover 
in her features some traces of advancing age, 
but still she retains those marks of beauty 
that have cost het so dearly. She has an 
awkward manner, contorting her form and 


throwing her head forward very much after 


the style of a mud-turtle ; but this has prob- 
ably been acquired by her public life. She 
speaks with the unmistakable voice and into- 
nation of an English woman, arid throws her 
words out with all the boldness and decision 
for which sho is noted. An occasional sharp 
cut of words which.she designs particularly to 
emphasize, or with which to convey detesta- 
tion, is a peculiarity more noticeable with the 
Scotch than the English.” Tho Free Press 
encourages the sex thus: “It is but just to 
say that among the ladies present there were 
none but those of the highest respectability, 
and they cortainly had no occasion to feel that 
they had over-stepped the bounds of propriety 
in following the promptings of their ‘curious 
inclinations.” k 


THE 


Carstang will scriously apply for a new trial. 


at St, Louis, her whole life has been subjected 
to a merciless scrutiny—the regult of which 
was a conviction on the part of the jury that 
her record was not sufficiently spotless to en- 
title her to damages from the wealthy Mr. 
Shaw. She leaves the Court,-therefore, not 
only without any pecuniary ’solace to her 
wounded affections, but with the reflection 
that her whole life has been scrutinized and 
sifted and analyzed—every innocent flirtation, 
every gracious smile bestowed upon a former 
admirer, every act of thoughtlessness and im- 
prudence, weighed in the nicest balance of le- 
gal criticism; that she herself has been sub- 
jected to the mortification of sitting day after 
day and hearing the unfavorable comments of 
the opposing counsel upon her character, and 
to all sorts of insinuations and inuendoes, if 
not the direct charges, that she was a female 
adyenturess, that she had ensnared the de- 
fendant in her toils with the purpose of de- 
spoiling him of his wealth, and that a painful 
notoriety will henceforth attach to her name. 
The experience of the law which Miss Cars- 
tang has had will not be without its moral, 
and it will afford no encouragement to others 
of her sex, whose affections may have been 
trifled with, to carry their griefs into court, 
unless they feel confident that there is no act 
of their past life upon which an injurioug con- 
struction can be put, and that they have been 


‘patterns of propricty and miracles of pru- 


dence. It was quite time that such a lesson 
was given, for these breach of promise suits 
have become disgustingly common throughout 
the country. It was becoming absolutely 


dangerous for a man of wealth to be civil to 
an unmarried lady.— Exchange. 


LOVE A BENEFACTOR. 


Love is a glorious thing for old and young, 


Lovo is a glorious thing for high and low, 
Love is a glorious thing for all below— 


The Mecca of tho heart all bards have sung, 
The poor are rich if love with them abide; 


The rich are poor if he dwell not with them; 
The monarch oft would give his diadem 


For such sweet company at even-tide. 
Love is a glorious thing I do rehearse— 


A burning fount more potent than the god 
That rules tho day and vivifies the clod; 


It is the spirit of the universe— 
Th’ attraction by Eternal Wisdom given 
To keep souls in their orbits, both in carth and heaven 


THE GREATNESS OF LOVE. os 


Who loves is groat, because to love is great; 

Who loves is high, because to love is high; 

Who loves is born to immortality. 
Who loves, can't hate, since love’s opposed to hate; 
Who loves can't hunger, because love is food; 

Who loves can’t thirst, because love is old wine, 
Sparkling with spirit from the wine-press divine. 
Who loves is good since love's both great and good. 
Love to the heart 's what rain is to the earth; 

Love to the soul ’s whut Sol is to the day— 


The heaven-trimmed lamp that lights its dismal 
way 


Back to the roalm wherein it had its birth. 
Oh! yo who would be blessed below, above, 
Opon the portals of your hearts to love! 

—Home Journal. 


The astonishing rapidity with which “lit- 
tle Patti ” learns a new opera, and her mar- 
vellous skill in interpreting the characters 
which she personates, are matters of notorie- 
ty. Her career southward has been a succes- 
sion of triumphs, and has added to the bril- 
liant reputation which she had already gained, 
But every rose has a thorn, and the youthful 
prima donna, not satisfied with her artistic 
success, has ventured upon the terrible exper- 
iment of making a pun. : The occasion of this 
new development of character was a supper 
at whch she was present in Baltimore, and, 
the pun is thus reported by Jenkins of the 
Washington States :—“ A gentleman friend: of 
hers was complimenting her so highly as to 
raise her suspicions ag to the sincerity of his 
specch, and so, with a charming good-natured 
girlishness, sho asked abruptly, “ Won’t you 
tell mo where you live, please?” To which 
the gentleman pertly replied, “ Why, certain- 
ly—in the moon.” “Oh, yes,” quoth little 
Patti, “it occurred to mo while you were 
talking that you were something of a luna- 
tic."—Post. 


The reporter of the Memphis Avalanche 
was present lately at the disinterment of the 
body of a young lady that had- been buried 
more than five years, The body was closed 
ina metallic case, which, when opened, re- 
vealed the following singular phenomena: The 
body was in an excellent state of preservation 
—the hair, particularly, was very life-like; 
and, what was more astonishing, a full blown 
camelia japonica, which some affectionate hand 
had twined in the tresses of her hair, was re- 
markably fresh looking, the leaves retaining 
their soft, greenish hue to perfection’) 


It is a good rulo always to back your friends 
and face your enemies. 


Prentice thinks if a young lady has a thou- 
sand acres of valuable land, the young men 
are apt to consider that there are sufficient 
grounds for attachment. 


Quilp says those “Schools of Design for 
Women” ought to be shut up at once. As if 
women, says he, had any need of instruction 

dn the designing arts !— 
“ What privato griofs he has, that makes him say't, 
Alas! we know not=" 


—Post, j 


one ee a aaa ae o amaeana ~ ~ 


It seems hardly possiblo that Miss Effo 


Upon the one which has resulted against her 


been ` there. 


SPIRITUAL ECLEC 


COREE ee 

Oun Becky anp tHe Buve JACKET.—A 
young damsel who is engaged, and will short- 
ly bo united to a gallant son of Neptuno, late- 
ly visited tho Mariners Church. During the 
sermon the parson discoursed eloquently and 
with much earnestness of the dangers and 
temptations of the sailor. He concluded by 
asking the following question: “Is there ono 
who thinks anything of him who wears a tar- 
paulin hat and.blue jacket, or a pair of trow- 
sers made of duck? In short, is there one 
who cares aught for the poor sailor?” A lit- 
tle girl, a sister of the damsel, jumped up, and 
looking archly at her sister, said, in a tone 
loud enough for every one to hear, “ Yes, sir ; 
our Becky does!” 

Tennyson-isu.—In his late Idyll, the poet- 
laureate thus describes a manner that must 
be common in Wall street—that of a man who 
wishes to persuade you to “take stock” in a 
bogus company : l 
“And then began to blont himself, and ooze 

All over with the fat affectionate smilo 
That.makes the widow lean.” 


Proressonr’ GRIMES AMONG THE Sprnits. 
—A very flippant-tongued individual of this 
name lectured in this village on Wednesday 
evening of last week for the purpose of show- 
ing up the errors of Spiritualism. The tone 
of his lecture convinced most of his hearers 
that he had laid a very low estimate upon 
THEIR intelligenco, and a very exalted one 
upon his own. It was indeed very. evident 
that he had “travelled,” (we use his own 
words,) had “been there,” and knew all about 
it; and it was quite as evident that he sup- 
posed his auditory had nor travelled—had nor 
Ife evinced an astonishing 
amount of brass; in this respect we have nev- 
er known his equal. His arguments and ex- 
periments tended mightily to convince us that 
neither Spiritualism nor Christianity will ever 
be obliged to turn their backs to such an an- 
tagonist. His auditory were too much for 
him. He could not be persuaded to face the 
music a second evening. —Hyannis Messenger. 

Dr. Currie, (hot by name and hot by na- 
ture,) when asked by a particularly inquisi- 
tive woman to tell her the precise meaning of 
the word “idea,” about which she had been 
reading in some metaphysical work, but could 
not understand it, at last angrily exclaimed, 
“Tdea, madam, is the feminine of idiot, and 
means a she-fool.” 


Ax American Muncuausen.—Not a thou- 
sand miles from New York, a certain fashion- 
able watering-place rejoices in a character 
yclept “ Lyme,” for short. Lyme has a friend 
and boon companion, a most determined draw- 
er of the bow—a native American Munchau- 
sen, After some of his exploits, on one occa- 
sion, Lyme remarked to him. 

“Joe, why in thunder don’t you cut down 
your stories? Tell moderate-sized lies, and peo- 
ple may believe some of them!” 

“Well,” replied Joe, “PIL make a bargain, 
Limo, that whenever you find me getting be- 
yond my depth, or out of bounds, you shall 
tread on my foot.” 

And so the compact was understood. 

Not many days clapsed when, at dinner, 
after the cloth was removed and the bottle 
was going round prettly freely, the heroes be- 
ing present, the conversation turned upon ag- 
riculture and farming in general, and Joe put 
in his oar. 

“My unele, in Illinois, built a barn last year 
much larger than that last one you told of” 

“Pray what were its dimensions 2” 

“Well,” said Joe, “ it was twenty-cight feet 
high, seven hundred and_ fifty-four feet long, 
(down comes Lyme’s feet under the table), 
and (hurriedly) two feet wide !” 

“There!” said Lyme, aside, “ now you have 
done it!” 

“Well,” replied Joe, “ if you’d let me alone 
Td have had a good proportioned building!” 


Two clergymen entering into conversation, 
one lamented the little power his preaching 
and admonition had toward reclaiming his 
parishioners from their vices; to which the 
other replied he had been more lucky, for he 
had made many of them: proselytes to the 
three capital virtues, namely, faith, hope, and 
repentance. “Ay,” said the other, “ you have 
been very fortunate, indeed. But, pray, by 
what means did you’ bring them to so happy a 
conversion?” “Why, by borrowing their 
money ; for, had they not had faith. in me 
that I should pay them, they would not have 


lent it ; after I had been indebted to them’ 


some time, they hoped I would return it; but 
now they know I cannot pay them, they 
heartily repent ever having lent it to me.” 

Thought is like eternity, in that we neither 
comprehend its commencement, nor anticipate 
-its end. ` 


JUST PUBLISHED, j 


MODERN SPIRITUARISM 
_ ITS TRUTHS AND ITS ERRORS. 
A Sermon delivered in Lon{fon, January loth, 1860. 
BYIREV. T. L. HARRIS, ” 
12mo, pp. 48. Price 12 cents, Postage 2 cents.— 
New Church Publishing Association, 42 Bleekop 
Street, Now York, who will issuo.on May ist, the 
first number of vol. 5, of tho 


“Herald of Light,” 
A JOURNAL OF THE NEW CHRISTIAN AGE, 


Edited by Rey. T. L. Harris. Price per 
` year, $1,50. 


TIC. 


PHRENOLOGICAL ROOMS, 


142 Washington Street, Boston. í 


—_ 


EXAMINATIONS Day and Evening. 

SPECIAL ADVICE as to Occupation, &c. 

CLASS LECTURES from October to May. 

Allof FOWLER & WELLS? Punticarions. 
‘ CABINET and Museust FREE to. VISITORS. 


D. P. BUTLER; 


Phrenologist and Boolseller, 


No. 142 WASHINGTON STREET........BOSTON. 


8. T. MUNSON, 


Having removed from No. 6 Great Jones strect, is 
now located at 143 Fulton street, where he will con- 
tinue to receive orders for Books, Pamphlets, &¢.— 
He is also prepared to do a general Agency business, 
and solicits the patronage of his friends and tho pub- 
lic generally. S. T. M. is tho sole agent in New 
York City for Mrs. METLER'S invaluable medi- 
cines. Restorative Syrup—Qts. $2; Pints $1; Pul- 
monaria $1 per bottle; Neutralizing Mixture 60 cts. ; 
Dysentery Cordial 50 cts.; Elixir 60 ets.; Liniment 
$1 60; Healing Ointment per Box, 25 cts. These 
medicines will be carefully packed and shipped to 
any part of the country. 
General Agent, 
S. T. Munson, 143 Fulton street, N. Y. 


AN ASYLUM FOR THE AFFLICTED. 

HEALING by laying on of hands. CHARLES 
MAIN, Healing Medium, has òpened an Asylum for 
the Aicted at No.7 Davis Street, Boston, where 
ho is prepared to accommodate patients desiring 
ttreament by the above process on moderate terms. 

OG Patients desiring board should give notice in 
advance, that suitable arrangements may be mado 
beforo their arrival. 
~ Those sending locks of hair to indicate their dis- 
eases, should enclose $1 for the examination, with a 
letter stamp to prepay their postage. Also, state 
leading symptoms, age and sex. Office hours from 
9 to 12 A. M. and from 2 to 6 P. M. 


S.D. & H. W. SMITH, 


ORCAN HARMONIUMS, 


Pedal Bass Harmoniums, 


ORGAN MELODEONS, AND MELODEONS, 
NO. 611 WASHINGTON ST., BOSTON. 


PHE ORGAN HARMONIUM is designed both for 

Church and Parlor; contains four sets of reeds, 
cleven registers (or stops,) and capable of great pow- 
er, und yet by the use of the stops, may be played as 
soft as the Zolian Harpe The Performer, at his op- 
tion, cnn imitate the Flute, Fife, Clarionet, or Haut- 
boy, so perfectly that one would suppose that they 
were listening tu either of the above instruments se- 
parately, or combine the whole, aygd thus give the 
effect of GRAND URGAN. Jn, an elegant rosewood 
case for $250. 

THE PEDAL BASS HARMONIUM is arranged 
with two manuals or banks of Keys, the lowest set 
running an octave higher than the other, and may be 
used separately, and thus get in one case two dis- 
tinct instruments; or by the use of the coupler, the 
two banks of keys may be played at the same time 
by the use of the front set only. This connected 
with the Sub-Bass, will produce the effeet of a large 
organ, and is sufficiently heavy to filla house that 
seats from 1000 to 1500 persons. 

THE ORGAN MELODEON is designed for par- 
lor nnd private use. The construction is similar to 
the Church Instrument, being arranged with two 
banks of Keys, and when used together, by means of 
the coupler, is capable of as great volume of power 
as the Church instrument, when used without the 
Pedals. 

Alsu, every variety of MELODEONS for Parlor 
use. 

Purchasers may rely upon instruments from our 
manufactory being made in the most complete aud 
thorough manner, Having resumed the spacious 
Buildings, 511 Washington Street, we have every fa- 
cility for manufacturing purposes, and employ none 
but the most experienced workmen. In short, we 
will promise our customers an instrument equal, if 
not superior to any manufacturer, and guarantee en- 
tire and perfect satistuetion. 

Music Teachers, Leaders of Choirs, and others in- 
terested in music matters, are respeetfully invited to 
visit our rooms at any time, and examine or test our 
instruments on exhibition for sale at their pleasure. 

As a still further guarantee to the public as to the 
excellence of the Melodeons and Harmoniums from 
our manufactory, we beg lenvo to refer, by permis- 
sion, to the following Piano Forte manutieturers of 
Boston, who hive examined our instruments, and 
will give their opinion when called upon: 

‘Chickering’ & Sons; Wm. P. Emerson; George 
Hews; Hallet & Cumston; Brown & Allen; Wood- 
ward & Brown; T. Gilbert & Co; A. W. Ladd & 
Co.; Newhall & Co. 

MELODEONS AND HARMONIUMS RENTED. 
Persons who wish to hire Melodeons ‘and Harmoni- 
ums with a view of purchasing at the end of the 
year, can have the rent credited as part payment of 
the purchase money, This matter is worthy of spe- 
cial note, as it enables those who desire a fair test of 
the instruments before purchasing, to obtain it at the 
expense of the manufacturers, to the extent at least 
of a year’s rent. 

Orders "from any part of the country. or world, 
sent direct to the manufactory in Boston, with cash 
or satisfactory reference, will be promptly attended 
to, and as faithfully executed as if the parties were 
present, or employed an agent to select, and on as 
reasonable terms. 

_ PRICE LIST. 


Scroll leg, 1 1-2 octave, $60; Scroll leg, 5 octave, 
$75; Piano style, 6 octave, $100; Piano style, ex- 
tra finish, 5 octave, $110; Piano style, carved leg, 
$125; Piano style, 2 sets of reeds, $150; Piano style 
6 octave, $130; Organ Melodeon, $200; Organ Iar- 
monium, $260; Pedal Bass Harmonium, $275. 

Ilustrated Catalogue sent free on application to 


S. D. & IL W. SMITH, 
612 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON. 


NEW VOLUMES, 


Of the Four Reviews and Blackwood, 
COMMENCE JANUARY, 1860. - 
TERMS. ` 


Per ann. 

OR any ono of the four Reviews, $3 00 
For any two of the four Reviews 6 00 
For any three of the four Reviews, 7 00 
For all four of the Reviews, 8 00 
For Black wood's Magazine, 3 00 
For Blackwood and one Review, 5 00 
For Blackwood and two Reviews, 7 00 
For Blackwood and three Revies, 9 00 
For Blackwood and the four Reviews, 10 00 


OG Money current in the State where Issued will 
be received ut par. 


CLUBBING: 


A discount of twenty-five per cent. from the above 
price will be allowed to CLuns ordering four or more 
copies of any one or more of the above works.— 
Thus: Four copies of Blackwood, or of one Review 
will bo sent to ono address for $9; four copies of the 
four Reviews and Blackwood for $80; and bo on. 


OF Remittances should always bo addressed to 


the Publishers. : 
LEONARD SCOTT & CO... ; ! 
No. 54 Gold St., Now York; 


wonderful powers. 


Apntt 21, 1860.: 


ji 


procuring subscribors for, and extending tho circu- 
lation of, the EcLECT1C. 

Mns. R. H. Burr, writing and trance medium, 
No. 2 Columbin street, (out of Bedford st.) Boston, 
Muss. Room No. 6, Thayer on the door. Hours, 
from 10 to 1 and 2 to 7. 


. Mus. R. H. Burr lectures in the tranco state upon 
Spiritual and Practical Lite, Metaphysics, and Ro- 
ligion, Address 2 Columbiu street, Boston, Mass. 

Miss EMMA Harpince will lecture in Philadel- 
phia dyring March. Providence, Plymouth, Port- 
Jand, &c., during the Spring months. Applications 
for week evenings in adjacent places, to be uddressed 
to 8, Fourth Avenue, New York. 

Miss Rosa T. Amupy will lecture in Chicago and 
Milwaukie during the months of May and June.— 
Friends on the route desiring her services on the Sab- 
bath or week evenings, will please address her dur- 
ing the present month, care of D. L, 


the p Poole, Oswego, 
N. Y.; his address generally, 82 Allen street, Boston, 
Mass. 


N. Frank Wire will lecture in Troy, N. Y., 
through February; Plymouth, Mass., Mareh 4th and 
11th; Quincy, March 18th and 25th; Foxboro’, April 
Ist; Lowel, April 8th and 15th; Dodworth Hall, 
Now York, April 22d and 29th; Providence, R. L, 
May 6th and 13th; Willimantic, Conn., May 20th and 
27th; Oswego, N. Y., through June. Applications 
for week evenings addressed as above will be attend- 
ed to. 

Miss R. R. Amupy, 32 Allen street, Boston, Trance 
Spenking Medium, will answer calls for speaking on 
the Sabbath, and at any other time the friends may 
desire, Address her at 32 Allen street, Boston.— 
DG Sho will also attend funerals. 

Mrs. A. P. Tuompgon may be addressed at Lowell 
till further notice. Will speak in the surrounding 
towns on the Sabbath if desired. 

CHARLES A. HAYDEN, Trance Speaking Medium, 
will receive calls to lecture, Address at this office. 

Miss A. W. Spracur will speak at Davenport, 
Iowa, Ist Sunday in Jan, at Cinciunati, 2d and 8d 
Sundays, at Terre Haute, Ind., 4th and 5th Sundays, 
and at Chicago through February. 

J. 5. LoveLAND will lecture in Oswego, N. Y., 
during the months of November and February; and 
in Boston on the three first Sundays in January. 
Will lecture week evenings in the vicinity of tho 
above named places, Address at 14 Bromfield st., 
care of Bela Marsh, Boston. 

N, 5. GREENLEAT is ready to answer calls to loo 
ture on the Sabbath. Address, Lowell, Mass. 

Dr. James Coorrn, of Bellefontaine, Ohio, answers 
calls to lecture in trance state.. 

G. B. SressIns speaks on Sundays through tho 
year at Aun Arbor, Mich.; and will answer calls to 
lecture in that vicinity in the week. 

A. C. Roninsoy, Trance Speaker, will receive calls 
to lecture. Address at Fall River, Mass. 

Rev. Jonn Prrrvonr will reecive culls to speak on 
Spiritualism. Address, West Medford, Mass. i 

BENJAMIN DANvortit will receive ealls to preach 
on Ancient and Modern Spiritualism synonymous 
with the Gospel of Christ, as he understands it. Ad- 
dress at 22 Pitt st., Boston. 

Mrs. E. B. Danvortn, Trance Speaking, Healing, 
and Developing Medium. Onice, 14 Bromfield st., 
from 9 A.M. to5 P.M. At her residence, 22 Pitt 
st., from 6 to 9 P. M. Boston, Mass. 

C. T. Irisi, Trance Medium, Taunton, Mass., caro 
John Eddy, Esq. 

Mrs. A. W. DELArottn, Trance and Test Medium. 
Exaininations and Prescriptions given in an accurate 
form. Rooms, No. 6 La Grange Place. 

Yours, from 9 A. M. to 7 P. M. 

Mra. Mary A. Ricker, Trance Medium. Rooms, 
145 Hanover st., Boston. Office Hours from 9 A. M. 
to 6 P. M. Terms, for private sittings $1 00 per 
hour. é 

THE Boston SPIRITUAL CONFERENCE will be held 
every Wednesday evening, commencing at 7 1-3 ° 
v'elock, at the Spiritual Age Hall, for the discussion 
of questions connected with Spiritualism and reform. 


MEDIUMS IN MAINE. 


Mrs. York, Healing Medium and Clairvoyant, has 
Medical Examinations $1 00, 
Business 60 cents. Residence, Spear Place, out of 
Pleasant st., Portland. 

Mrs. B. K. Lyrrin, Trance and Test Medium.— 
Rooms 35 Beach st., hours from 9 to 12 A. M., 2 to 6. 
and from 8 to 10 P. M. Terms per hour for one or 
two persons $1 00. Clairvoyant Exiuninations $1 00. 
Examinations by hair $1 00. Portland, Maine. 

Mrs. Leacn, Brewer, Writing and Trance Medium, 

Mr. BREMHALL, Bolfast, powerful Heiling Medium. 

Mr. A. B. Pierce, Belfast, ‘Trance Speaking Me- 
dium. 

Gipson Smiti, Camden, Trance Speaking, Heal 
ing and Lecturing Medium. 

Mr. Caves Tuomas, Camden, powerful Preserib- 
ing, Describing, and Healing Medium, by the laying 
on of hands. 

Jony P. Corron, Searsport, Rapping and Physical 
Medium. $ f 

Joseren N. Hopaes, Monroe, Prescribing, Tranoo 
Speaking and Lecturing Medium. 

G. B. Horxrxs, Oldtown, Trance Speaking Mo- 
dium. 5 A 

Rosas M. Sarr, Hampden, Trance Speaking 
Medium, j » 

Susan W. Jackson, Hampden, Rapping, Tipping 
and Healing Medium. a 

RUSSELL SEVERENCE, Bradford, powerful Healing 
and Trance Medium. . 

Miss EMELINE CUNNINGHAM, Bradford, Tranco 
Speaking and Prescribiug Medium. i 

Mrs. Kren, Augusta, Writing and Trance Medium. 

J. L. LoveLL, Yarmouth, Clairvoyant, Healing, 
Trance Speaking and Lecturing Medium. i ` 

Mrs. HasKELL, Buckfield, Trance’ Speaking and 
Lecturing Medium. l i 

Miss A. C. Cran, Stevens’ Plains, Writing, Trance 
Speaking and Lecturing Medium. u i 

Bex. Corson, Monroe, Preseribing and Trance 
Medium. f ` 


3 


- Esoteric Anthropology, 
By T. L. Nichols, M. D. Price $1. Anew supply - 
of this valunblo work is just received and for sale by 
Bela Marsh, No. 14 Bromfield st, Juno 4—tf 


